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Assets 
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Capital - = 


Policy Holders’ Surplus 


- $25,576,579 
. 9,576,747 
- 2,000,000 
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WE OFFER 


a limited number of 


RESIDENTIAL WATER 
FRONT SITES 


in most exclusive and _ fashionable 
section of the 


North Shore of 
Long Island 


These sites have every essential fea- 
ture for ideal homes, and can be 
secured at prices and on terms which 
now bring this class of property 
within reach of those who desire a 
water front place of the most select 
character. 

Let us send you full particulars. 


S. OSGOOD PELL & CO. 
542 5th Avenue New York 








BLICK 2eenee 


Typewriters 
Unite the Good Points of other 
makes at about 1-2 the usual prices. 


Over 125,000 in use Send for Catalogue ’09 
The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; possesses 
the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any of the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES BET- 
TER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SATISFAC- 
TION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER MADE. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN, 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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SYNDICALISM AND LABOR 


By SIR ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. One volume, 74 in. x 5 in. $2.25 net 


A valuable book on the beginnings and rise to favor of the “General Strik-’’ as labor’s most deadly weapon, 
including some account of the French “Syedicats Ouvriers” which initiated it. The principal so-called “Genera: 
Strikes” of the nast few’ years in France, Swed n, Italy and Spain are described and their results noted. <A 
most timely and informing book, written in a temperate and judicial spirit. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


From Winchester to Canterbury 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady) 
New and Revised Edition. Ill. strated by 8 colored plates, 8 half-tones and a large number of line drawings. 
all specially made for this volume by A. H. Hallam Murray. 
One volume, 8% in. x 61¢ in. $5.00 net 


A picturesque description of the ancient road still known as the Pilgrims’ Way, along which for nearly four 
hundred years the pilgrims to the renowned shrinz of St. Thomas of Canterbury (Thomas a Beckett) traveled 
from Winchester to Canterbury. The author knows her ground thoroughly, its history past and present, and 
takes her readers with her into the heart of the most beautiful and storied part of England. Mr. Hallam 
Murray’s admirable drawings give an excellent idea gf the old house, ancient ruins and _ the lovely scenery 
through which. the old road zigzags from village te village. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART 


By E. B. HAVELL, C. I. E. 


Formerly Prinei: al of the Intan Government School ‘of Art and Keep:r of the Calcutta Art Ga'tlery. Author 
of “Indian Scul>ture and Paint ng,” ete 


Illustrated with 33 plates from photographs One volume, 10 in.x 7in. $5.00 net 


TLis is a very original and very comprehensive introduction to the study of the main branch of Indian Art. 
namely Indian sculpture. The author maintains that the reason Europeans consid r Hindu sculptures to be 
fantastic or preposterous is that the religious beliefs, legends and hopes symbolized in them are not taken 
into consideration by the European critic. Here the author focusses the principal achievement of Hindu shale 
art together with the l:ading religious ideas of Hindu mythology which that art expressed, so that a clear per- 
ception of the relation between the two is possible to the reader. The plates are admirable exam; les of the 
pi.otographic art. 


THE FRENCH IDEAL: PASCAL, FENELON AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By Madam DUCLAUX $2.50 net 


Madame Duclaux, wife of the celebrated sae og of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has already won distinction 
in letters over two other signatures, A. Marv Robinson and Madame Darmestetter. Well known as a_writer 
of both prose and verse in her adopted cae French; and for her unusual power of expression in English 
she is the ideal interpreter of the great French writers of the past generation for English speaking readers. 
The four essays are on Pascal, Fenelon, Buffon and Lamartine. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE 


By EMILE FAGUET, Translated by Miss Beatrice Barstow $1.50 net 


This work has attracted wide pread attention in France, and exhibits many of the dominant tendencies of 
the democracy of the present day to discourage the highest talent in all principal walks of life, and to encourage 
mediocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and national character. 


SIXTY YEARS: LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE FAR EAST 


By JOHN DILL ROSS Three photogravure plates. 20 other illustrations and a map. 2vols. $7 net 


‘A hiveranhy of adventure in love, trade, financ:, fights and diplomacy . . . more human and at times 
wore exciting than any novel we have see these many years. 


THE SURGEON’S LOG 


By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM Richly illustrated with photographs $2.50 


The day-by-day story of a ship’s docto: on a well-found trading steamer. Rich in anecdote, remin’scence and 
descrij tion of many Eastern ports, the less familiar as well as the better known, 


POCKET GUIDE TO THE WEST INDIES 


By ALGERNON E. ASPIN WALL $1.50 net 


New edition, with maps, illustrations, historic and statistical data and complet: guide tor each locality. 





E. P. Dutton & Company, 31 West 23d St., New York 
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TREES onwawenta 
SHRUBS, VINES “Seed Catalog time” is here and 
EVERGREENS tctheas sol a hee propeaion A 
HERBACEOUS PL ANTS cash prizes which you will be inter- 


ested in. 
Everything that a successful Send for a copy today—free if 
nursery should offer | 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO you mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. : | WALTER P. STOKES 


SEND POR 1912 CATALOG 1 Seedsman Dept. I. Phiadeohin 




















The Mapes Complete and Special Crop Manures 
THE STANDARD FOR GENERATIONS  1905—POTATOES—1911 


Seven Consecutive Years First Prizes on Potatoes Queens-Nassau Counties 
Agricultural Society 


R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. L., First Premium on Potatoes, 7th consecutive year Queens-Nassau Counties 


Agricultural Society, 1911. Best sample Velaware late, half bushel Potatoes. Had only seven articles shown 
and took six first premiums. ' 


First prize on potatoes, 6th consecutive year, Qu Counties Agricultural Society, 
1910, Basket of early potatoes grown by R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1. 


Five First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1909 
Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1.—Carmen No. 3, Green Mountain, Kural New Yorker, Sir Waltep- 
Raleigh, best bushel Green Mountain. 
Two First Prize Crops for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1908 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1.—The two varieties of potato, Carmen No.1 and Sir Walter Kaleigh, that 
took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were grown with Mapes fertilizers, 
Three First Prize Crops tor Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1907 
k. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1.—The three varieties of potatocs, Green Mountain, Carmen No. 1, and 


. ae No. 3, that took first premiums at Queens-Nassau Counties Fair this fall were grown with Mapes 
ertilizers. 


Three First Prize Crops for quate. Qu Ni Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906 
R. C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. I,, reports, November 27, 1906—“fhe three varieties of potatos, Green 
Mountain, Carmen No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh, I sent you, took the first premium at the WQueens-Nassau 
Counties Fair this fall; were grown from your fertilizer. e grew about 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the 
vines six times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 
First Prize Crop for Quality, Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural, Society Fair, 1905 
Extract from letter of Grower, Kichard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. 1., November 15, 1905.—**We nlanted our 
potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 pounds of Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on 
the rest we used a half ton Mapes Potato Manure alone. We did not see any difference. Yield was great, 
fully 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.” 


New book, 1912, entitled “A Full Review of Chemicals and Clover,” by Herbert W. Collingwood, Editor 
of the Rural New-Yorker. We will send a copy to any one interested, together with our descriptive pamphlet. 


THE MAPES FORMULA & PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 
143 Liberty Street, New York 
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no H, you 
W are an amateur, 






just beginning, or an 
enthusiast o years, 
you'll find Dreer’s Gar- 


den Book for 1912 in- 
valuable. 

Declared by Amer- 
ican gardening experts 
to be the finest and 
most complete cata- 
logue of seeds, plants, 
and bulbs published. 

Has 288 pages, 1,000 
illustrations, 4 beav- 
tifully colored pages, 
and 4 duotone plates. 


Full Directions Given 












egies s Best, rT -old 
bh lants that will give a full crop 
Mailed free to anyone men- 
toning this publication 























HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestant St.. ~~ Pa. 












Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Stu on under profes- 
sors in H.rvard, Brown reef and leading colleges. 


Hormal and Normal and craacemeet eens 


Service 

250 PAGE CATALOG FREE, WRITE TO-Day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Prof. Genung, English, 28 Bosse Place, Springfield, Mass. 






























BIG DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 








126 South 13th Street’ - - Philadelphia 



























RARELY—IF EVER-—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by ¢ the University of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practica me and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 





















CAMPS 
CAMP OXFORD 2), \e1!, summer comp 
for Boys, Oxford, Me. 
“I commend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a health- 
ful, happy, helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bishop Ed- 
win H. Hughes. 

Sports and pleasures of every kind. Booklet. 
A. F. CALDWELL, M. A. 

CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 
ee | situated on sheltered bay on Lake 








DIVISION BY LETTERS 


DIV-A-LET PRICE 50 CENTS 


The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 

‘“‘shut-ins."" W. H, VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








Open 3 spring Wagon, 1% 
in. axle; Collar and Hames 
Harness; all for $100. 











Special 
Inducements 


136-146 West 52nd Street 


Hudobuhor Large assortment 
~~ Ia Wagons, F 


Farm 
ness ready for immediate delivery. 


1% in. platform spring, 
panel top Wagon, with Collar 
and Hames Harness; all for 
$140. 


New York 





Carriages and 
Wagons and Har- 


The above offers hold good 


until April 15, 1912. 
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EAGER TOURS “*Stecr‘partes 
SELECT PARTIES, 

Orient Mar. 30, $695. Summer Tours to Ex ** Ocean Sailings ‘’ a book 

for independent travelers. EAGER TOURS, 309 N. Charles St.. Balto.. Md 


RECREATION TOURS 


High class ‘travel off the beaten path. Nine unique tours 
IHustrated. Booklet. 
RECREATION CLUB, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 








EUROPEAN TOUR, Svitzeriana, “Germany, The 
Rbine, Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland. Sail June 29. 
Cost $325. J. H, CARFREY, Franklin, Mass. 


THE BOYD TOURS 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


For discriminating travelers. Central Europe, Mediterra- 
nean, Norway, Russia, all countries. 








Europe via Mediterranean éirecr 


Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 














‘mer iv TRAVEL & TOURS 1) 
PCy. 
ann DENMARK 
IDINAVIAN T VEL Bu 


SCAN RAY REAU 
Simpie GENL. AGENCY. ROR eed city 





GOLDEN RULE TOURS 7rirs 


Small parties. June sailings to southern and northern ports, 
including Scandinavia and Russia. 2sth year. 
W. Van Deusen, 542 West 124th Street, New York. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small rty sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. wo specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 


GREECE TO SCOTLAND boSerstive system worth 
knowing. (12th year.) High Grade, Select, Educational. 
Splendid Leadership. EUROPE $225 and up. gon a 


organizers wanted Orient May 4, $550. orld Tour 
Oct. 5. Prof. Cora Steele-Libby, Spartanburg, 8. C 


TWO CHARMING TOURS. Spain, Riviera, Continent, Eng 
land, “Cretic,” April 6. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Continent, England, Scotland, “Cleveland,” June 20. 
Chaperones. Organized and conducted by Rev. Andrew 
J. Graham. Interesting booklet. New York Travel Club, 
2so Huntington Ave.. Boston, Mass. 

















VISIT 
SWITZERLAND 
and prolong your European Tour without extra expense. 
Let us explain to you how this is possible. 
Special literature explaining inexpensive features; also 
maps, Hotel Guide and handsomely illustrated booklets. 


NO FEES. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 
241 Fifth Ave. (Dept. B3), New York, 











EUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours 


to all parts of the Continent, comprising 
Tours de Luxe (with Motor Car Tours) 
and Long and Short Vacation Tours. Also 
a special series at popular prices. A com- 
plete range of tours for selection, via the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes. 


Special Midnight Sun and Russia 
Tours. Spain and Morocco Tour. 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


Round the World 


Tours de Luxe leave Westbound Aug. 
23, Sept. 14, 27. Eastbound Nov. 2, 26, 
Jan. 4. Southbound (South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc.) Oct. 30. 


Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAG? SAN 
FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All Over the World 














ANCHOR LINE 


SCOTLAND AND IRELAND 


Twin Screw Steamships 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California and Columbia 


Sailing Every Saturday from New York 


Ti ne of Ocean Trip, 7 Days 


Splendid accommodation; excellent service. 


MODERATE RATES 


For general information, sailings for 1912 an 


rates address 
Henderson Brothers, 
17 & 19 Broadway, New York. 


Genera! Agents 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco, via Honolulu, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 
~ SS. NIPPON MARU, Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, April 17th, 
a 1912. (Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates.) 
: ss. ae —— Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, 
April 24th, 1912. 
SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing from— 
San Francisco, Saturday, May 18th, 1912. 
SS. CHIYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Saturday, 
June 15th, 1912. 
Stop-overs allowed at all ports. Service and cuisine unexcelled. Thoroughly modern and up to date. Equipped 
with Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all other modern 
improvements for safety and comfort. 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


Write for Schedule and Information. 









































W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Manager, A. E. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., Western ‘Metropolis Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rn. C. NICHOL, 1432 B’way, N. Y., Gen. Eastern Agent. Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
JAMESTOWN, 
The Pilgrim Tours || ({0RNDYRE HOTEL ssnicasiett oy 
AQUIDNECK HOTEL “E¥Fonr. OPENS 
6256 a he bey aitenmer EUROPE Booklets—P. H. HORGAN, Newport, R. I. 








Attiactive Itineraries. Best Management. Small Parties. 
$850 For Booklet address 


306 Washington St., Boston. SANATARIUMS 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agts. New York, 
Ask Your Physician to investigate the 

















st . 
Phila. Chicago. Pittsburg. Detroit. San Francisco. 
bath given at 


Therm oo... - oe 
To Write for reference and literature. 
BY FASTEST STEAMER eusLAveA = __BBAMER, IND. 


Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 


By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Di- > 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Transfer. d 
S. S. BERMUDIAN P< Irons. 
SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 11 A. M. 
Twin Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, Rilge Keels, Double M t ] 
Yin 
Wood. 






















Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. No steerage. 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets 
by Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 

For illustrated pamphlet apnly to A. E. OUTER- 
BRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 
2389 Broadway; 264 and 553 sth Av., N. Y., or any 
Ticket Agent. 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
THE IDEAL WINTER AND SPRING RESORT. 


Open until May 1. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life 
all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 

Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious steam- 
ers, sailing twice a week. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Megrs., 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Ws HJ ACKS ON (( 
“OAK COURT HOTEL 2 WAT™ ST. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. Y. 

A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity N 
iud homelike atmosphere. @ ae 
E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 
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% White Linen Dress Fabrics 
——_ . At “The Linen Store” 


Italian Linen, in various weights for Dresses and Coat Suits. Width 47 inches. Price 
75c¢ to $1.00 yd. 


Crepe Linen (Momie Cloth), 48 in, wide. $1.10 yd. 


mn i in several grades (made on hand looms). Width 48 inches. Prices 75¢ to 
1.00 yd. 


Belgium Linens (Round thread), light, medium and heavy qualities. Width 36 inches. 
Prices 55c to 95c yd. 

“Old Bleach” Linen, in a special soft finish. Widths 36 and 45 inches. Price 50c to 95c yd. 

Austrian Linens (Oyster white), 36 and 45 inches wide. 50c and 65c yd. 


French Linens in light, medium and heavy weights, in plain and fancy effects. 46 inches 
wide. 45c to $1.50 yd. 


Linen Ratine, 46 inches wide, at $1.00 yd. 
Sheer Hand-Spun French Linens, Handkerchief Linens, Cambrics, Linen Lawns, Etc. 
20 to 100 inches wide. 45c to $15.50 per yd. : 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and 34th St., N. Y. 


Exclusively AN Hosiery 


Aids 


PECK & PECK 


THREE FIFTH AVENUE HOSIERY SHOPS 
SPECIAL EASTER STOCKINGS 


























FOR WOMEN FOR MEN: 

Entirely new style of pure thread Men’s Sets, Sox made of pure silk lisle 
silk finish ‘ stockings. lined, self striped, seven handsome col- 

Black Boots with different colored ors, with very fine silk Scarf to match. 
tops and new style of clocks that Price of the set, - - - $1.85 
match the tops. Value, $5.00 }. Our men’s fine quality regular 
Special price per pair; - - 3.50 $3.50 Sox, with hand clocks, - $2.50 
Pure Silk Stockings, remarkable value. 
Per Pair, - - - - - $1.00 ° 
Our new warranted Stockings, excep- FOR CHILDREN 
tional value, double garter tops and cot- Fine heavy Silk Stockings and Socks 
ton soles. for Children. Same quality as ladies’ 
Per pair, - - - - - $1.85 $2.50 stockings, for - $1.50 a pair. 

















230 FIFTH AVENUE | 481 FIFTH AVENUE 588 FIFTH AVENUE 


at 27th Street at 4lst Street at 48th Street 
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Survey of the World 


The Democratic 
excise tax bill 
was passed by 
the House of Representatives, March 
19, by a vote of 252 to 40. ‘Ihe 40 were 
all Republicans, but twice as many 
members of the minority voted aye on 
the final call. It is now the Senate's 
duty to pass upon the measure, which 
'S expected to make up for the reduction 
in customs: receipts if the free sugar 
bill becomes law. Chairman Under- 
wood, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, opposes free wool bccause he 
thinks the revenue loss, about $21,000,- 
000, could not be raised by putting a 
duty on raw silk and raw rubber, as is 
proposed. On March 21 he introduced 
a bill providing for a duty of 20 per 
cent, on raw wool: a 50 per cent. reduc- 
tion. The new bill is approximately the 
same as that passed by House and Sen- 
ate at the last session, and vetoed by the 
President, whose chief objection was 
that there had not then been a report on 
the subject from the tariff board. Last 
summer's bill originally carried a 20 per 
cent. duty, but this was raised to 29 per 
cent. in order to secure passage by the 
Senate. The duty on combed wool is 
set at 25 per cent. by the new bill. The 
duty on yarns, knit fabrics, blankets, 
flannels, braids, carpets, etc., varies 
from 30 to 45 per cent. The Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee introduced a bill of their own on 
March 22. This is framed in accord- 
ance with their interpretation of the 
repert of the tariff board. The Repub- 
lican bill reduces the duties on wool and 


Bills Before Congress 





manufactures of wool about 40 per 
cent., and the duty on raw wool is about 
35 per cent——Further trust leg’slation 


is necessary, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
A bill to meet objections to the Sherman 
law, and to strengthen it, is. being draft- 





ed. Senator Cummins introduced on 
March 18 a nation-wide Presidential 
primary bill. 
& 
The Democrats of 


The Democrats Maine held their State 

convention on March 
ig, to select delegates to the national 
convention. Senator Johnson presided. 
Maine never instructs her delegates, but 
seven of her twelve votes are claimed 
for Governor Wilson. Wilson workers 
allege that there is an understanding 
between the Harmon, Underwood and 
Clark forces by which their issues are 
pooled against Governor Wilson. The 
Hearst newspapers have quoted from 
the New Jersey historian’s book on ““The 
American People” passages criticising 
the quality of our immigrants, especially 
those from Poland, Hungary and Italy. 
New York newspapers published in 
Hungarian and Italian have communi- 
cated with Governor Wilson on the sub- 
ject, and his explanations have been 
accepted. Dr. Wilson has himself de- 
nied the assertion that he did not vote 
for Bryan in 1908 and was consequently 
not a regular Democrat. Mr. Bryan 
said at the banquet at Lincoln, Neb., 
to celebrate his fifty-second birthday 
(March 19): 

“I have purposely avoided expressin 
preference among the a of th the 
Democracy for President. I want the 
party to tell me whom it wants and not to ask 
me to tell it whom to choose. What I know 


is that there are many Democrats_who can 
poll more votes now than I can. Give me a 
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progressive to fight for and I will show you 
how well | can fight.” 

The banqueters, who represented every 
section of the country, passed resolu- 
tions naming Governor Wilson as their 
first choice, Champ Clark as their second 
choice, for President——The Indiana 
delegation to the Baltimore convention 
has twenty-six votes, 
on the first ballot for Governor Marshall, 


of Indiana, who asserts that “there is 
but slight demand for the initiative, 
referendum and recall.” 
& 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Lhe most sensational 
“Fundamentals” P0litical speech of the 

week was Mr. Roose- 
velt's, delivered ‘n Carnegie Hall, New 


York, March 20. The ex-President told 
a big audience that 


“The great fundamental issue is, Are 
the American people fit to govern themselves, 
to rule themselves, to control themselves? I 
believe they are. My opponents do not. . . 

have scant patience with this talk of the 
tyranny of the majority. Whenever there is 
tyranny of the majority I shall protest against 
it with all my heart and soul. But we are 
today suffering from the tyranny of minori- 
ties. 

“I do not advocate the recall of judges in 
all States and in all communities. 
am not proposing anything in connection with 
the Supreme Court of the United States or 
with the Federal Constitution. I am not pro- 
posing anything having any connection with 
ordinary suits, civil or criminal, as between 
individuals. . . . I am proposing merely 
that in a certain class of cases involving the 
police power, when a State court has set 
aside as unconstitutional a law passed by the 
Legislature for the general welfare, the ques- 
tion of the validity of the law .. . be 
submitted for final determination to a vote of 
the people.” 


Mr. Taft's criticism of the proposal to 
recall unpopular judicial decisions is, 
said Mr. Roosevelt, 


“less a criticism of my proposal than a criti- 
cism of all popular government. How 
can the prevailing morality or a preponderant 
opinion be better and more exactly ascertained 
than by a vote of the people? . . . Mr. 
Taft fairly defines the issue when he says that 
our Government is and should be a govern- 
ment of all the people by a representative part 
of the people. This is an excetient and mod- 
erate definition of an oligarchy. . .. I 
prefer to work with moderate, with rational 
conservatives, but when they halt and 
turn their backs to the light, and sit with the 
scorners on the seats of reaction, thea I must 
part company with them. We, the people, 
cannot turn baci.” 


which will be cast. 
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On Friday evening the New York Re- 
publican Club indorsed Mr. Taft and by 
a unanimous vote denounced the new 
Roosevelt program. On Saturday, Mr. 
Roosevelt told an audience at Portland, 
Me., that Mr. Taft’s scheme of govern- 
ment “would be a government of the 
people, for the people, by the bosses.” 
The stage from which he spoke col- 
lapsed, but he was uninjured. “The 
platform broke down,” he said, “but it 
wasn’t our platform.” A Democratic 
representative asked consent of the 
Maine House of Representatives to in- 
troduce a resolution : 

“Whereas Colonel Roosevelt casts his hat 
into the presidential ring, and is a candidate 
for a third presidential term,” 
etc., be it resolved that he be invited to 
address the Legislature at Augusta. 
The resolution was objected to. Mr. 
Roosevelt is now stumping the Middle 
West. It is the plan of his managers to 
contest the right of many of the Taft 
delegates to take their places at the 
Chicago convention. 


a 


Rumors of a movement 
to nominate Justice 
Hughes, of the Su- 
preme Court, as a compromise candidate 
for President have connected William 
Barnes, of Albany, and Senator Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, with the project. But 
Justice Hughes has reiterated his state- 
ment that he is not a candidate, and for- 
bids the use of his name against Mr. 
Taft. The last week has been marked 
by Senator La Follette’s characterization 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s supporters as “soft- 
shelled progressives,’ and by ‘is return 
to Washington, apparently restored in 
health and ready to work hard in his 
own cause. Tho it is impossibie serious- 
ly to regard his Presidential chances, the . 
Wisconsin Senator won a great victory 
in the North Dakota primaries, held 
March 19. By more than thirteen thou- 
sand votes he triumphed over Mr. 
Roosevelt, while the President scarcely 
figured in the count at all. The total 
vote cast in the Republican preferential 
primaries, the first to be held in the State, 
was about 48,000. In Wisconsin, Mr. 
Roosevelt is not making a. contest for 
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delegates. Mr. Taft now has ten del- 
egates from lowa; Senator Cummins, 
two. Mr. Taft has the six Hawaii del- 


egates.——The President visited Boston 
last week, as also Nashua, Concord and 
Manchester, N. H. At Concord, “all 
the Administration wants is a square 
deal,” he said, and was heartily cheered. 
The President's great effort was, how- 
ever, his Boston State House speech, de- 
livered on Evacuation Day. Mr. Taft 
has rarely spoken with such earnestness, 
or made so deep an impress:on upon an 
audience. All day he was the object of 
a warm demonstration, which his oppo- 
nents say was given him by Democrats. 
Mr. Taft addrest the Legislature on the 
recall and the preferential Presidential 
primary, which he favors 

“wherever full and fair notice of the election 
can be given; wherever adequate election safe- 
guards can be thrown around to protect it; 
wherever the Constitution of the State per- 
mits it being made applicable to the present 
election.” 

This was the President’s first personal 
reply to the challenge of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s manager, Senator Dixon. He 
added that 

“a volunteer primary outside the law—known 
for its informal character a ‘soap-box’ 
primary—is worse than none,” 


as 


opening the way to fraud and violence. 
(Mr. Roosevelt has issued a statement 
expressing grat fication at the Presi- 
dent's position, and the hope that he will 
support primary legislation now before 
various State legislatures.) ‘The Presi- 
dent said, in the course of his Boston 
speech : 


“This is a government based on popular 
control. We all concede that the operation 
of elections and the operations of government 
are not perfect and that it is the part 
of patriotism to remove, as far as possible, 
the obstacles which prevent honest primaries, 
honest elections, and the honest administra- 
tion of the government in the interest of the 
people, but the continued iteration and re- 
iteration of the proposition, ‘let the people 
rule,’ if it has any significance at all and is 
intended otherwse than to flatter the people, 
is intended to be a reflection on the Govern- 
ment that we have had down to the present 
time, 

“Now, in spite of all the corruption, in spite 
of all the machine politics, in spite of every 
defect in the operation of our government 
that can be pointed out, I do not hesitate to 
say that the history of the last one hundred 
and thirty-five years shows that the people 
have ruled.” 
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‘aint hopes of an escape from 
the expected coal strike on April 
1 are held out, as we go to press, 
in the possibility of compromise at the 
joint conference of United Mine Work- 
ers and operators, scheduled for March 
26 at Cleveland, and the probable pass- 
age by the House of Representatives of 
the Lee bill, amending the Erdman arbi- 
tration act. This bill would make possi- 
ble Federal conciliation before an actual 
break occurs.——Hearings have been 
heid by the House Committee on Labor 
on the Hughes-Borah bill to create a 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
which John Mitchell declares to be “the 
next step necessary in obtaining a just 
industrial peace.’——-A Federal inquiry 
into an alleged “coal trust” is said to be 
in progress. So far it has proceeded no 
farther than the collection of evidence. 
Several big Rhode Island textile 
mills have posted orders advancing 
wages, about 5 per cent., beginning this 
week. About 35,000 workers are affect- 
ed. The Fall River mills have increased 
their advances from 5 to 10 per cent. and 
the union men have voted to accept this 
increase, tho they demanded 15 per cent. 
at first. The price of print cloths will 
be advanced to meet the increased cost 
of manufacture. Meanwhile, there have 
been declared strikes at the gingham 
mills at Clinton, Mass., and elsewhere in 
New England, as also at silk and worsted 
mills in Hudson County, N. J. Machine 
stitchers in the shoe shops of Lynn, 
Mass., demand an increase of wages. 
The firemen of the Lawrence mills have 
gone out, but the mills are in operation 
again. The strike at Barre, Vt., has 
come to an end, a compromise having 
been agreed upon. Eighty-four bodies 
had, up to March 22, been removed from 
the mine of the Sans Bois Coal Com- 
pany at McCurtairl, Okla., where an ex- 
plosion of gas, followed by fire, occurred 
on March 20. 
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& 
Secretary Knox’s ecretary Knox ar- 
Tour rived at La Guayra 
on the 22d and at 


once proceeded to Caracas, where the 
Venezuelan Government had _ prepared 
an elaborate program of entertainments. 
A holiday of three days had been or- 
dered. Business was suspended. It is 
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said that never before had the Govern- 
ment paid so much attention to a distin- 
guished visitor. There were parades, 
banquets, balls, illuminations and _fire- 
works. The statue of Wash ngton was 
appropriately decorated, and Mr. Knox 
placed wreaths on the statue of Bolivar. 
——Letters received at New Orleans on 
the 2oth from Nicaragua asserted that 
Mr. Knox narrowly escaped death in 
that country, and that forty men in 
prison would be tried for conspiring to 
kill him by wrecking the train which 
carried him to the cap:tal from the sea- 
port of Corinto. After the train had 
passed, it was said, a bridge was de- 
stroyed by a bomb, and thirteen infernal 
machines were found under the track at 
another place. Because the wire con- 
nection was defective, these had not 
been exploded. Acting Secretary Wil- 
son, at Washington, says investigation 
has proved that the story is not true. 

In Nicaragua the Secretary was 
urged to hasten, if possible, a ratification 
of the pending loan treaty. He sent to 
the President a long telegram, in the 
course of which he spoke of the earnest- 


ness of the appeals addrest to him by the 


Government, 
States to help it to maintain peace. The 
treaty, he said, was opposed only by a 
few anarchists and friends of the de- 
posed Zelaya. He had been most cor- 
dially received. “Rumors of unpleasant 
incidents connected with my visit are 
false.” Nicaragua’s Congress has au- 
thorized the Government to borrow 
$725,000 in addition to the preliminary 
loan of $1,500,000 from the New York 


bankers who have consented to loan’ 


$15,000,000 (under the treaty) for re- 
forming the currency, paying the for- 
eign debt and building a railroad. A 
new currency system has been planned 
by two American éxperts, and the cus- 
toms revenue is now collected under the 
supervision of another American, Col- 
onel Ham, formerly collector at Manila. 

President Manuel Bonilla, of Hon- 
duras, is suffering from an incurable 
disease, and has not long to live. His 
death, it is said, will be followed by 
another revolution. A majority of 
the House committee at Washington 
having reported a Panama Canal bill 
providing for no discrimination in favor 


which asked the United © 
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of American ships, the minority, in 
which both parties are represented, has 
submitted a report urging that free 
passage be given to American ships in 
the coastwise trade, and saying that 
exaction of tolls from such ships would 
allow the transcontinental railroads to 
add an equal amount to their freight 
charges. 
x 

The Rebellion in As Orozco’s forces 
slowly moved  south- 
ward, last week, several 
Federal garrisons surrendered, and a 
large majority of the soldiers joined his 
army. There were 150 at Baca, 300 at 
Parral, and sixty at Rosario. On the 
23d General Sanchez, at Ojinaga (across 
the river from Presidio, Tex.), with 200 
men, gave up without a fight, and San- 
chez became a supporter of the rebellion. 
Madero had complained that our Gov- 
ernment’s new law prevented the ship- 
ment of arms to QOjinaga’s garrison. 
Rojas, who, while in command at Juarez, 
robbed a bank of $20,000, had been called 
to Chihuahua by Orozco. Upon his ar- 
rival he refused to go southward, where- 
upon Orozco put him under arrest and 
disarmed 200 of his men for mutiny. On 
the 22d the two armies were only 30 
miles apart, north of Torreon. There was 
an inconclusive engagement of the van- 
guards. This was followed by a battle 
in which Madero’s forces were worsted. 
Orozco captured two machine guns and 
thirty prisoners. The Federals, about 
2,000, were moving northward in three 
railroad trains, preceded by an armored 
train devised by Diaz. Orozco placed 
forty boxes of dynamite on a locomotive 
and started it on a down grade. It struck 
the armored train and demolished it, kill- 
ing sixty men. By a flank movement he 
had burned bridges behind the Federals, 
and 2,000 of them were partly surround- 
ed. Among the wounded was their com- 
mander, General Salaz, recently Secre- 
tary of War. Orozco has ordered 
the execution of Madero, if captured, 
and has warned Americans that contracts 
with Madero’s Government will be void 
if the rebels win. The Chihuahua Legis- 
lature, under his control, authorized a 
bond issue of $1,200,000. At first it was 
said that the bonds would be taken by 
the local Creel bank, but this has since 
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been denied by Enrique C. Creel. By 
threats of violence, subscriptions of 
$200,000 were forced from merchants 
and others. There were conflicting 
reports about the situation in the south. 
Zapata, driven from Morelos, went to 
the State of Puebla, where he captured 
several towns. Many Federal soldiers 
have joined the rebel forces. At the be- 
ginning of a special session of Congress 
there were many foes of Madero in the 
galleries. When a nephew of Diaz cast 
his vote for Speaker, the galleries cried 
“Long live Diaz!” and “Death to Ma- 
dero!” There were several fights and 
the police were kept busy. But the Gov- 
ernment’s candidate was elected, by a 
vote of 106 to 74. De la Barra is on his 
way home from Paris, despite the cabled 
warning of several prominent Maderists. 
It is said Madero prefers that he should 
remain in Europe. 





The Government 
has _ attempted 
to settle the 
great coa! strike thru parliamentary ac- 
tion, but its success is yet doubtful. A 
minimum wage bill was duly introduced 
and there is no difficulty about passing 
it, but it is questionable whether it would 
be accepted by either party. It was at first 
thought that the Unionists would make a 
determined fight against the bill because 
jonar Law, but recently made leader of 
the Opposition, gave way for the occa- 
sion to his more distinguished predeces- 
sor, Mr. Balfour. The latter, however, 
made it clear at once that the Opposition 
did not intend to attempt to force a dis- 
solution on this issue, and Mr. Law, 
when he was interrupted in his criticism 
of the bill by the question from the Lib- 
eral side, “What would you do?” an- 
swered frankly, “I am thankful the re- 
sponsibility does not rest on me.” The 
House was crowded on March 19 when 
Premier Asquith arose to speak for the 
bill, which was presented in blank be- 
cause there was not time to complete the 
details. He explained that the bill was 
intended merely as a stopgap and would 
be effective for only three years unless 
the coal industry wishes to prolong it. 
The miners would be guaranteed a rea- 
sonable minimum wage and the owners 
would be protected from slackness, The 
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details of the amounts and methods 
would be left to district boards to deter- 
mine according to local conditions. In 
case any district lacks a recognized board 
after a fortnight, some person may be 
appointed by the Board of Trade to act 
in that capacity.. Miners who fail to 
comply with the terms laid down in the 
measure would lose their right to the 
minimum wage. Mr. Law replied that 
the measure might prove to be worse 
than the strike itself and would very 
likely fail to settle the question. George 
Cane denounced it as “a sop to a syn- 
dicalist conspiracy” and declared that he 
“would use all the resources of the state 
and clear the decks for war. It would 
be better to fight it out now.” Lloyd- 
George said that he did not consider 
syndicalism a real peril. There was, he 
said, a difference between socialism and 
syndicalism ; the former was accepted by 
some of the greatest intellects of Europe, 
while the latter had no such standing. 
Balfour’s proposal to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill six months was 
voted down by the usual ministerial ma- 
jority, 225 in favor and 348 against. The 
implied support of the Opposition en- 
abled the Premier to resist the demand 
of the Labor members that he incorpo- 
rate in the measure the scale specified by 
the miners, that is, not less than 5 shil- 
lings daily for an adult and 2 shillings 
for a minor, working underground. The 
bill therefore passed its second reading 
without serious alteration. Instead, how- 
ever, of rushing it thru its third reading 
and sending it on Saturday to the House 
of Lords, which was prepared to pass it 
promptly, the House of Commons ad- 
journed for the week end, supposedly in 
order to give the miners and owners an- 
other opportunity to come to an agree- 
ment and so obviate the necessity of 
legislation. Both sides agreed to a con- 
ference on March 25. The officers of 
the Miners’ Federation declare that the 
passage of the bill will not stop the strike 
unless it specifies their minimum wage 
scale of 5 shillings for adults and 2 for 
boys. They also criticise it for not in- 
cluding any penalty for violation. The 
mine owners, on the other hand, assert 
that they cannot fulfil their contracts if 
they have to pay such high wages, and 
that they will refuse to open their mines 
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to be run ata loss——The strain of the 
situation is being felt by all classes. No 
excursion trains are run to resorts and 
races. The railroads have laid off 60,000 
men, who are dependent for support 
upon the union funds. Foundries, cot- 
ton mills and potteries are closed or run- 
ning on part time. The miners’ unions 
paid out last week a million dollars in 
strike benefits and other unions half as 
much more. The union funds are still 
further reduced by the fall in the price 
of the securities in which they are in- 
vested.——The Government has taken 
action against the Syndicalist magazine 
for publishing an article urging British 
seldiers to refuse to obey orders to fire 
upon strikers. The publishers, Ben Buck 
and Charles Buck, were sentenced to six 
months imprisonment for inciting to mu- 
tinv and the writer of the article, Guy 
Bowman, to nine months imprisonment. 
Tom Mann was arrested on the same 
charge at Salford, near Manchester, 
where he as well as Upton Sinclair ad- 
drest a syndicalist meeting. 
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DURING THE STRIKE 


British and German Winston Churchill, 
Naval Programs in presenting to the 
House of Com- 


mons, March 18, his first naval budget 
since his appointment as First Lord of 
the Admiralty, created a sensation thru- 
out Europe by departing from tradi- 
tional diplomatic language in referring 
to Germany by name instead of using 
transparent circumlocutions. He _ re- 
eretted the necessity of mentioning Ger- 
many specifically, but said: 

“The Germans are a people of robust minds, 
whose strong masculine good sense and high 
courage do not recoil from and are not offend- 
ed by plain, blunt statements of fact if they 
are exprest with courtesy and sincerity. Noth- 
ing is to be gained by using indirect modes 
of expression. It is better that both nations 
should understand without ill temper or dis- 
guise the conditions in which naval competi- 
tion between them must be carried on within 
the next few years.” 

He said that it would not be necessary 
for Great Britain to maintain the “two 
to one” standard, altho it might possibly 
become so. “The two-power standard 
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has been extended by some of its sup- 
porters to include the United States, 
and by this means it has lost both good 
sense and real:ty.” 
riority in battleships and battle cruisers 
of the Dreadnought type as compared 
with the German navy would be a con- 
venient basis for the next four or five 
years. On account of the decline in 
relative value of vessels of the pre- 
Dreadnought type due to the new ships 
of Germany, it would be necessary for 
Great Britain to construct four and 
three Dreadnoughts every year alter- 
nately for the next six years. “If we 
are now, as it seems, to be confronted 
with the addition of two new German 
ships in these six years, we propose to 
meet the addition upon the higher ratio 
of superiority by laying down four addi- 
tional ships in the same period.” Mr. 
Churchill added that any retardation 
or reduction of German construction 
would be promptly followed by a pro- 
portionate measure of reduction in 
Great Britain. He illustrated this point 
by supposing that both countries took a 
holiday in the year 1913. If Germany 
did not build her proposed three ships 
she would not only save $30,000,000 or 
$35,000,000, but her action would auto- 
matically -wipe out no fewer than five 
British super - Dreadnoughts, which 
would be more than Germany could 
hope to do in actual warfare. 


“This is our position—that the Germans 
will not be gainers in naval power by any in- 
creases they may make and will not be losers 
from the basis I have laid down by any 
diminutions. Here is a perfectly plain plan 
and arrangement by which, without diplomatic 
negotiations, without bargaining, without the 
slightest restriction of the sovereign freedom 
of either Power this keen and costly naval 
rivalry can at any time be abated.” 

Mr. Churchill asked for appropriations 
for next year amounting to $220,427,- 
000, a decrease of $1,535,000 from the 
amount of last year. His program in- 
volves the building of twenty-one 
Dreadnoughts in the next six years. He 
also announced the intention to con- 
struct a large number of submarines, 
destroyers, and a new type of small, 
swift, light-armored cruisers for coast 
defense. This force will be under the 
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command of an ‘Admiral of Patrols.” 
He expected that before many months 
every squadron would have its regular 
tlock of naval aeroplanes. He also an- 
ticipated the increased use of wil as fuel, 
pernaps in the form of internal combus- 
tion engines, thus multiplying the effi- 
ciency of a warship three or four fold. 
The speech of the kirst Lord of the 
Admiralty was greeted with applause 
from papers of all parties. The London 
Jimes, which was sharply cr:tical of Mr. 
Churchill when he was in the Home 
Office, calls it ‘the best exposition of a 
naval policy which has been made since 
Lord George Hamilton's famous state- 
ment of 1889. It is not only vigorous 
and clear, but the policy it discloses is 
firm, intelligent and statesmanlike.” — In 
Germany, on the other hand, it aroused 
universal indignation and wild rumors 
of impending war. The announcement 
that the Kaiser had postponed h’s de- 
parture for Corfu.on account of “diffi- 
culties in the sphere of internal politics” 
increased the apprehension, for the coal 
strikes in Germany had. mostly col- 
lapsed. It was commonly believed that 
the Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and his Foreign Secretary, 
Herr von  Kiderlen- Waechter, were 
about to resign and that Admiral von 
Tirpitz, Secretary of the Navy, was to 
assume the chancellorship, with a big 
navy as his policy. But the Kaiser left 
for his Corfu palace on time, after all, 
and the only change in the Cabinet was 
the retirement of Secretary of the 
Treasury Wermuth, who _ represented 
Germany at the Chicago Exposition in 
1893. Whether in accordance with the 
hint of Mr. Churchill or on account of 
the opposition of the Soc‘alists to in- 
crease of armament, the naval plan, 
when presented to the Reichstag on 
March 22, called for only two Dread- 
noughts a year for the next five years, 
instead of the three that had been con- 
templated. The bill, however, calls for 
an extra battle squadron, for which 
three additional battleships and two 
cruisers are to be constructed before 
1920. The military program calls for 
an expenditure of $84,500,000 during 
the next three years for increasing the 
army. 
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Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


(Mr. Meltzer is one of New York’s best known critics and 
playwrights and has already contributed many article on 
musical topics to THe INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR.] 





















HILE some were dreading that 
W pure melody was dead, a new 
composer—young and full of 
conv:nced them they were 


wrogg. 

v3 Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari lies the 
roof. A year ago he was known to 
most Americans only as the inventor of 
an exquisite cantata, ‘La Vita Nuova,” 
which had been sung with great success 
here once or poeta The production of 
a charming “interntezzo,” as he called it, 
under the t'tle of “Il Segreto di Su- 
sanna,’ by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, threw a new 
light on his art. It showed him as a com- 
poser of pure opera-buffa, dainty and 
rare, and sparkling and melodic. “Il 
Segreto” was an epigram in music, 
worthy of a Rossini or a Mozart. 

‘his season the composer of “Il 
Segreto” and “La Vita Nuova” has been 
very prominent in America. Besides the 
two works I have named, he has given 
us two more operas. He has _ been 
praised and lionized. A year from now, 
maybe, he will have replaced Puccini in 
our affections. And he has not yet done 
h's best or highest work. 

Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, whom I have 
met and talked with often, here and 
abroad, was born in Venice six-and- 
thirty years ago. He is the son of a 
Venetian Catholic mother (a woman of 
the people) and of a German father. 
But, tho still litthe known and sung in 
his own land, he is at heart and of his 
nature all Ital‘'an. His father, who is 
living, has reputation and some merit as 
a painter. It was his hope that young 
Ermanno would devote himself to his 
own art. He sent his son to Munich to 
learn painting. But from early childhood 
Ermanno had longed to be a com- 
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life—has 


“poser. 
importance) had taught him the rudi- 


A pianist (not a man of much 


ments of music. In Munich Rhein- 
berger, a more famous man, grounded 
him in counterpoint. Before he was 
twenty he had composed music for the 
concert room and planned out an opera. 
At the outset of his career he became 
enamored of Bach. But little that he did 
contented him—among the more pleas- 
ing of his qualities is modesty. Nor 
did the production of “Cinderella” at the 
old Fenice Theater in Venice do much 
to encourage him. The work was 
soundly hissed. Despairing of success 
in his own country, Wolf-Ferrari went 
to Germany, where, at Bremen and at 
Breslayy “Cinderella” was received with 
applause. 
e settled down in Munich. There he 
composed and saw the first triumph of 
his “Vita Nuova,” a very lovely setting 
of the tale of Dante’s love for Beatrice. 
To many this still seems finest effort 
of his youthful genity“Te was succeed- 
ed by at least four operas, among them 
“Le Donne Curiose,” which «enchanted 
us this season (Wolf-Ferrari was 
twenty-eight when he created it), and 
“T Giojelli della Madonna,” as to which 
our critics seem to be at variance. 
Meanwhile, for five long years, with- 
out much joy, the composer had acted as 
director of the Venice Conservatory. He 
found, like many others, that teaching 
music was not helpful to invention. So, 
for the second ‘time, he bade farewell to 
Italy and gave himself up heart and soul 
to creative art. Meanwhile, too, he had 








married an American singer whom he 
had met in Germany—a woman of a 
strange, old-fashioned kind, who, for her 
husband’s sake. renounced ambition and 
became a simple housewife, 
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While working, Wolf-Ferrari lived 
plainly—even poorly. Not that that 
vexed him much. He does not care for 
show or vain rewards. All he asks is 
to be rich enough to have peace of mind, 
without which, to a man like him, art is 
at best a tortured esctasy. 

When I first had the privilege of 
meeting him, Wolf-Ferrari was board- 
ing with his family in one of the most 
modest Munich hotels, respected by his 
friends (for Munich is quite free from 
snobb‘shness), but little known to the 
great outer world. His personal charm, 
his unpretending ways, the unusual! 
buoyancy of his temperament, the phil- 
osophy of his attitude toward men and 
life, at once won my sympathy. He 
spoke without pride of what he had 
achieved and without bitterness of his 
competitors. And he was frank withal, 
making no secret of his aloofness from 
the artistic tendencies of Richard 
Strauss, admitting that he did not much 
admire the style of Claude Debussy, and 
adding that, for his part, he believed 
good music, even in these latter days, 
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might be composed without enormous 
orchestras. But nothing that he said 
upon this point committed him to the 
simplicity of Mozart. He told me that 
he wrote the music which seemed fitting 
to his subjects. The employment of 
loud brass in dealing with the light com- 
edy and light characters of Goldoni 
would have offended his fine taste. Yet 
when, in his most recent opera, he was 
handling passion, lust and crime, it 
seemed right and proper to him to em- 
ploy a full modern orchestra. What 
could be saner? 

Wolf-Ferrari is somewhat broadly and 
heavily built; smooth shaven and with a 
touch of the clerical in his appearance. 
But for his thick black hair, which he 
wears parted in the middle, and un- 
broken by the tonsure, he might be taken 
for a Catholic monsignore. There is 
also just a touch at least of the Semitic 
in his look; tho, as he assures me, he is 
not of Jewish origin. His grandfather, 
indeed, was a Protestant minister. The 
most pleasing features of the composer’s 
face are his kind, frank, observant eyes, 
his broad forehead and his large, humor- 
ous mouth. 

That mouth of his explains much that 
delighted us in “Il Segreto di Susanna” 
and “Le Donne Curiose.” The humor 
(and the wit) which marked the music, 
no less than the dialog, in both those 
works, set Wolf-Ferrari in a class apart. 
Humorists are rare in music. Haydn 
played jokes in certain of his sym- 
phonies, and Strauss was gay and prank- 
ish in “Till Eulenspiegel.” But as a rule 
musicians of high rank are rather seri- 
ous. The orchestration of “Le Donne 
Curiose” and “Il Segreto” provoked 
smiles and laughter. It exprest many 
quips and quirks which amused one in 
the libretto. With other qualities, Wolf- 
Ferrari has an amazing and inestimable 
sympathy with comedy and drama. In 
his early operas he was drawn to comedy. 
But in his latest work, “I Giojelli della 
Madonna,” he made it clear that he was 
quite in touch with tragedy. Of him 
‘t may be said some day, as it was 
said of a great poet (and of the 
“Sapho” of Alphonse Daudet), he had 
“toute la lyre.” Whether he will ever 
stand in the front rank of the composers 
of his land, with Verdi and Rossini, it 
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hoto. by Matzene 
AMADIO BASSI IN “THE JEWELS” 


This three-act opera had its first production last 


December, in Berlin, and was given its American 
premiére by the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
January 14, 1912. The libretto, by Zangarini and 


Golisciani, tells a terrible and passionate story ot 
Neapolitan life, with the Cammorists playing a _bal:- 


ful part in it. The first scene shows the workshop 
of the blacksmith, Gennaro, interpreted by Amadio 
Bassi. 






still too soon to tell. At present | 
elieve he is in a transitional stage. He 
las not yet wholly “found himself.” 
The exquisite delicacies of “La Vita 
Nuova,” in which he came near to mak- 
ing heavenly light seem audible, were 
not always quite original, tho they. were 
always individual. Hints at Verdi, 
Puccini, Rossini, Mozart and Saint- 
Saéns are noticeable in his operas. Yet 
very seldom, if ever, could Wolf-Ferrari 
be taxed with plagiarism, The most orig- 
inal of his achievements seems to me 
thus far his “Vita Nuova/ the least 
original, “I Géojelli dell# Madonna.” 
All that he does, or nearly all, enchants 
one by its taste, its fitness, its discretion. 
But, in “I Giojelli,” the composer was 
unquestionably haunted by “Carmen,” 
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and had, let us say subconsciously, fol- 
lowed in the steps of Bizet, Mascagni, 
Verd, Ponchielli and Saint-Saéns. 

When | last saw Wolf-Ferrari, on the 
eve of his departure from New York, 
he was dreaming of a new opera and 
meditating the invention of a score to 
serve as a setting for a small thing of 
my own, a short “dramatic symphony, 
with dances, choruses and soli.” Wolf- 
l‘errari has an instinctive love of danc- 
ing, which he looks on as a great art in 
its infancy. 

“Years before Isadora Duncan and her 
imitators thought out those classic dances 
which are now so popular,” said the com- 
poser to me lately, “I had conceived them 
all in dreams.” 

He added that some day a great mu- 
sician would be born—another Wagner— 
who would also be a dancer, and inter- 
pret marvelous dance music. 

Wolf-Ferrari thinks that dancing has 
till now been only tentative; a groping, 
as it were, toward a higher and more no- 
ble form of expression. The dancers of 
the day (the “‘classic” dancers) have, he 
believes, been handicapped. They have 
had either to resort to trivial music, or to 
use music (like the symphonies of Bee- 
thoyen and the creations of Chopin) 

ich was not written for their purposes. 
In several works he has already shown 
his fondness for the higher kinds of 
dancing. Did he not in his lovely “Vita 
Nuova” write that wonderful “Dance of 
the Angels”? Tie final minuet in “Le 
Donne Curios«” and the maddening “Ta- 
rantella” in “[ Giojelli” are still ringing 
in our ears. These helped (and very 
largely) to assure the popularity of the 
three works in question. The gracious 
measures of the “Angels,” above all, 
were full of beauty. In nothing that the 
composer has yet done has he seemed 
more inspire 

The modeSty of this new light in music 
does not exclude audacity. It was a bold 
thing, in this day of Strauss and Debus- 
sy, for a composer to revert, as Wolf- 
Ferrari did in his earlier operas, to the 
simplicities of Mozart. It was a bolder 
thing, maybe, after he had won our ad- 
miration by the success with which he 
had continued Mozart’s style, to venture 
on the realism of “I Giojelli.” 


New York City. 




















Mr. Roosevelt and the Third Term 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


now rapidly passing thru its first 

phase and soon will reach the sec- 
ond. The determination of the specific 
candidate for each of the great national 
parties will be attained by the end of 
June, and thereafter the contest before 
the country will be between these two. 
There seems at present little likelihood 
that there will be other candidacies of any 
moment before the electorate in Novem- 
ber. 
The question in the Republican party 
is apparently narrowing down to a choice 
between the President and the ex-Presi- 
dent, and the lines on which the choice 
will be made are now quite clear. 

The renomination of the President, it 
seems to me, ought to bé made, for some 
quite cogent reasons. 

It is a question whether any preceding 
President has been so painstaking and so 
wise in selecting Federal judges as the 
present chief magistrate. He has made 
his choice solely on the ground of char- 
acter, legal learning, and judicial temper- 
ament. This alone is a great service to 
the nation, and one whose benefits we 
shall long enjoy. 

For the first time in our history a ra- 
tional plan for the enactment of: a pro- 
tective tariff statute has received the 
weight of the executive approval, and 
has been tested in practice. Of course 
if the tariff tax is laid solely for revenue 
it does not matter what may be the facts 
as to cost of production at home and 
abroad. But so long as the protective 
principle is followed it is far better to 
pass on one schedule at a time with full 
public knowledge of the: facts on which 
action is taken, than to continue the old 
method of log-rolling with no accurate 
information. 

A wise achievement of the Administra- 
tion was the reciprocity arrangement with 
Canada. Had our neighbors on _ the 
north considered this measure on its sep- 
arate merits it seems not unlikely that it 
would have gone into effect. However 
that may be, there was in the plan a large 
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vision of international policy going quite 
beyond the immediate economic effects to 
be anticipated. 

The peace treaties with Great Britain 
and France were a long step in the direc- 
tion of lessening the likelihood of wars. 
That they might have had some slight 
amendment in the interest of defining 
their scope and their method may easily 
be. That they should have been so dras- 
tically modified as to make them probably 
futile was a proceeding which can hardly 
be defended unless on the ground of 
petty politics. One remembers the fac- 
Uious opposition to President John Quin- 
cy Adams on the matter of the Panama 
Congress. The attempt to defeat the 
plan failed in the Senate, whereupon one 
of the opposition is said to have re- 
marked that it was a pity the President 
had not opposed the Congress, as then 
his (the Senator’s) friends would have 
voted for it and so the President would 
have been defeated overwhelmingly. 

On the above grounds, and setting 
aside any personal disappointments and 
antagonisms, it would seem clear that the 
President is entitled to a renomination at 
the hands of his party. 

On the other side we are offered two 
inducements, the destruction of the in- 
dependence of the judiciary and the third 
term. 

Whether the courts are to be made 
subservient by the recall of the judges, or 
by having a lawsuit settled by a popular 
election, is practically immaterial. Either 
goes a long way toward undermining 
the guaranties of the rights of the in- 
dividual and of minorities heretofore so 
sacred in all our constitutions. The 
American people will surely hesitate be- 
fore sacrificing one of the chief bulwarks 
of civil liberty. 

But the central question at issue is the 
third term, defended on the ground that 
it is not a third consecutive term. This 
is a departure from the unbroken tradi- 
tions of the republic so startling that 
surely it should be examined with care 
before adopting it. 
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The President of the United States has 
more power than any constitutional mon- 
arch. That he does not speedily grow 
to be a monarch is due to the limitation 
on his term of office to four years. The 
people are then free to re-elect him for 
a second term of four years, and then 
successively thereafter thruout his life. 
This is about what was done in Mexico 
in the case of President Diaz, his incum- 
bency being finally terminated only by 
revolution. With prevision of such pos- 
sibilities it was early settled by practice 
that the people would re-elect for one 
term only, thus limiting the Presidency 
of a single man to a period of eight 
years, This was what the late President 
so aptly designated, in his statement of 
1904, as “the wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms.” 

Now we are told that so long as the 
third term is not consecutive with the 
second there can -be no objection, inas- 
much as the candidate for a third term 
is thus deprived of the great power of 
the Presidency in seeking a renomination. 
In so far as the candidate is without this 
great power—and if the policy of seeking 
a third term once becomes established, as 
is certain to be the case if the existing 
custom is once broken down, there can 
be no assurance that arrangements may 
not be made by which a President may 
use his power in favor of a third term 
for his immediate predecessor—still, in 
so far as a candidate in fact lacks the 
power in question, the objection to a 
third term is to that extent lessened. 
But objection remains very serious nev- 
ertheless ; so serious that the mere ques- 
tion of consecutiveness becomes a trifle. 

In the first place there can be no doubt 
that as soon as the custom of two terms 
only is broken down every President will 
expect and will seek a third term. This 
is what happened as to a second term. 
Every one-term President, perhaps with 
the exception of President Hayes, has de- 
sired a second term, and has been greatly 
disappointed in failing to get it. Exact- 
ly the same will be the case as to a third 
term. We may expect then at once a 
new series of political combinations look- 
ing to that end, with a possible alterna- 
tion of the succession so that there will 
be only two different Presidents in a 
twenty-four year period. This is no mere 
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fanciful conjecture. Knowing human 
nature and politics as we do, and being 
guided by the light of the past, we can 
expect nothing else. 

But this is not all. When once the 
two-term-only tradition has disappeared 
we may next expect that the intervening 
of an intercalary term will soon be flout- 
ed as a mere superstition, and will not 
long endure. A President uses his power 
to secure a second consecutive term ; why 
not to secure a third consecutive term? 
lf a third term at all, why not a third 
consecutive term? The third term prin- 
ciple once settled, we may be very sure 
that the ‘‘consecutive”’ limitation will van- 
ish into thin air in company with the 
two-term-only limitation. 

But why stop with a third term? The 
same reasons will apply for a fourth 
term, or for any number of terms. In- 
deed, the continuous Presidency already 
has its advocates. The Outlook, of the 
17th of February, 1912, quoted approv- 
ingly its former editorial of April 16, 
1879, in which it was said: “There is 
no objection to three terms, or thirty 
terms, if the man is a good one.” . 

“Indeed, a good Presidency that should 
last twenty years would be a great boon 
to the country.” Here we have the doc- 
trine of the continuous Presidency frank- 
ly proclaimed. Obviously the “good” 
President would be one who could con- 
trive to secure continuous re-elections. 
He would be “good” in the eyes of his 
adherents—and we have already built up 
a governmental bureaucracy which is 
able to intimidate members of Congress, 
and which with the extension which new 
legislation may easily bring will be a 
powerful support of the continuous Pres- 
idency. It may be that the best ‘govern- 
ment is that of a benevolent despot. But 
experience has shown that after all it is 
safer to get along with less efficient gov- 
ernment than to risk a despotism. 

Of course the only real justification of 
the continuous Presidency is that there is 
only one man in the republic who is ca- 
pable of administering the government 
wisely. This was just what was so often 
asserted with reference to President 
Diaz. Perhaps that judgment was cor- 
rect as to Mexico. Are we prepared to 
believe that such a judgment is correct 
as to the United States? Are we pre- 
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pared to enter on a path which leads di- 
rectly towards the Mexicanization of our 
country ? 

But, we are told, if the people want a 
continuous Presidency why should they 
not have one? At any quadrennial elec- 
tion he can be defeated. Possibly. Has 
it been so easy to unseat a political cama- 
rilla in all the States? Has it been so 
easy to choose reliable legislatures and 
efficient city governments? Facilis de- 
scensus Averno. The easiest way to pre- 
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vent an undesirable continuous Presi- 
dency is to stop where we are and to 
maintain the “wise custom which limits 
the President to two terms.” 

I am convinced that the American peo- 
ple will think long before they cast aside 
one of the wisest traditions of the re- 
public. Perhaps the New York election 
of 1910 may throw some light on the way 
in which this grave possibility will be 
regarded, 


Cutcaco, Itt. 


The Narrow Skirt 


BY CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


HE prolonged popularity of the 
t glove-fitting skirt apparently is 
due to the fact that this mode 
classifies as an aid to beauty. It enables 
many women to appear beautiful without 
the assistance of a face, and others, who 
have faces, to appear doubly entrancing. 
As a costume for standing on the corner 
and waiting for a car it is unexcelled. 
Any attempt at motion, however, quickly 
reveals the hobble’s weakness. For 
walking it is impractical, and for climb- 
ing stairs impracticable. That is, for 
any but contortionists. It is easily con- 
ceivable that many a home has gone to 
wreck because the impossibility of climb- 
ing stairs in a modish hobble has ren- 
dered all of the house tenantless except 
the first floor. 

In a more serious and literal sense, the 
glove-fitting skirt has been arraigned re- 
cently as a wrecker of homes in America 
and on the Continent. 

“Lay the blame on every woman who 
wears a narrow skirt.” 

A quarter of a million jobless men 
and women-m American textile trades 
have heard this message from manufac- 
turers. In France, affairs are reported 
to be much worse than in America; busi- 
ness in French loom towns is in a panic, 
and hundreds of families are having a 
taste of famine. . The government has 
tried to force Paris into wearing fuller 
skirts, to set a good example, but the 
golden days of Louis XIV, when a man- 
date could control the fashions, appears 


to be too long past to be successfully 
recalled. For spring and summer there 
is no word of anything but hobble and 
sheath; while only a suspicion of a 
rumor exists that there will be any saner 
mode in the autumn. 


Manufacturers make the argument 
that narrow skirts require 1% to 4 


yards less goods than former styles; in 
consequence, twenty-five per cent. of the 
looms must be stopped and a like pro- 
portion of operatives left idle. In the 
train of this, 100 out of 175 of the 
American mills that in 1910 were weav- 
ing petticoat fabrics have been closed in 
the last two years, because with form- 
fitting skirts the fashion of wearing 
petticoats has gone into rapid decline. 
For a last count, the manufacturers de- 
clare that because the narrow skirts re- 
quire extraordinary suppleness and 
strength of material, a more costly vari- 
ety of textile has come into demand, 
and thus the wearers of glove-fitting 
skirts have contributed another item to 
the increased cost of living. Of course, 
if women made their own clothes, they 
might be saving money on the skimpi- 
ness of the present style. Ditto for 
men if they made their own clothes 
—shoulders are being cut so much nar- 
rower these days, and rah rah trousers 
having gone out! Statistics show, how- 
ever, that most people nowadays prefer 
to buy their clothes ready-made or from 
tailors. 


New York City, 





One of the Immortals 


BY CLIFTON C. PUTNEY 


NE Sunday, when I went up to 
see Minnie, as usual, she met 
me at the door, acting just as if 

there was a funeral going on in the 
house, and she kissed me as if her mind 
wasn't exactly on what she was doing. 
I guessed what was up before she told 
me. 

“Uncle Jasper is here,” she says. 

“So?” I says. “Let’s see the old cuss.” 

She giggled, subdued like, but she got 
sober right away, and took me into the 
parlor, where he was sitting up in his 
chair holding a tin trumpet up to his ear. 
It was the first time I ever saw him, tho, 
of course, I had heard enough about 
him, like everybody else. He was a little, 
dried up man, with a big hook nose and 
a pair of boiled eyes. 

“Howdy, Uncle Jasp,” I yells into the 
tin trumpet and gave him a grip I in- 
tended he should notice. But he didn’t. 
He was just as tough as he looked. 

He scowled at me. “So you are going 
to marry Minnie?” he says, after he 
found he couldn’t stare me out of coun- 
tenance. 

I allowed that he had made a good 
guess. 

“‘Minnie’s a good girl,” he says. 

“Best that ever chewed gum,” I yells 
back at him. 

He scowled worse than ever. Then, 
“Does Minnie chew gum?” he squealed. 

“T never caught her at it,” I says. 

“Then what did you say that for?” he 
shouts, mad as fury. 

“Got to say something,” I says, keep- 
ing up a cheerful smiling all the while. 

“Humph!” he says, and he didn’t say 
anything more for quite a while. But 
finally he shot out another question. 

“Where do you work?” he says. 

“Over to the saw works. Toolmak- 


” 


“ 


“Toolmakers 


Ho!” he says. 
pretty good pay.” 
“T don’t,” T told him, and he scowled 
further. 
“Got any money saved up?” he asked. 
“Not a cent,” I says, cheerfully. It 
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was cheerful lying, too; but I knew that 
he wouldn’t call what I had anything. 

“You must begin and save,” he 
squeals. “That’s the way | done.” 

“Look here, Uncle Jasp,” I says; “I! 
wasn't thinking of marrying you. Just 
Minnie.” 

He scowled pretty black over that for 
awhile, but finally he put on a kind of a 
crooked grin. 

“You're a pretty smart young feller,” 
he says, and then he took down his tin 
trumpet, which was a way he had when 
he didn’t care to pursue the subject. | 
concluded that I hadn’t made much of a 
hit with him. 

I saw quite a little of him after that. 
He was in the habit of coming over from 
the county seat where he lived every 
month or so, and snarling around and 
bullying those two women just as if he 
was at home. It made me a little hot 
until IT found out that both of them en- 
joyed it first rate. Minnie’s mother was 
that kind of a woman. I guess Min- 
nie must have just followed her mother’s 
lead, because she hasn’t shown any 
symptoms of that kind since she 
was married. Not so you would no- 
tice it. 

After that I wasn’t so much surprised 
when I found out that both of them 
thought a good deal of the old rascal; 
and it wasn’t all his money, either, altho 
they talked a lot about that, too. Min- 
nie’s mother would say: “It does seem 
as if he ought to leave us a little some- 
thing. We are the only ones he ever 
goes to see, and he seems to like to 
come. I don’t care for my own sake, but 
I would like to see Minnie get some- 
thing, if it’s only a little.” 

“He'll never die,” IT used to tell her. 
“He’s too mean. That kind don’t die 
until it won’t do anybody any good.” I 
didn’t sympathize much with her ambi- 
tions for Minnie, tho, since the children 
began to come, T have'seen things a little 
different. 

We got married right away, that 
spring, and Minnie took charge of my 
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pay envelope right from the start. That 
was the first real boost I ever had. How 
a girl who had worked in the suspender 
factory every day since she was fifteen 
knew enough to stretch my little twelve 
dollars a week over so much ground is 
something that surprises me yet. My 
second boost came about in this way. 

Along toward the end of the second 
year after I was married I got hold of 
the fact that there were going to be big 
doings over at the Point. It don’t make 
any difference how I got wind of it; l 
didn’t get the whole thing at once, any- 
way; but I mulled over it for a week, 
then I took all the money I had and 
went over and got options on as much 
of the Point as I could. You know the 
Point is about as poor land as ever lay 
outdoors, all sand and rock; so I se- 
cured a good deal of it. 

It wasn’t long before the big fellows 
behind the improvements heard what I 
had been doing; but after they had 
looked me up and found out I wasn’t 
worth anything, they decided not to 
bother with me. They just made trades 
with the owners of the land and sat 
down to wait for my options to expire. 
Which would have done very well, if 
other people hadn’t come to hear about 
it, too. Before my options were within 
a month of running out I had offers 
which were good for ten times what | 
needed. I had about decided to hitch 
up with Ethan Rumrill, as square a man 
as ever stepped, besides having been by 
way of being a friend of my father’s; 
but Minnie said I ought to give Uncle 
Jasper the first chance. And seeing that 
she had fought, tooth and nail, against 
my ever going into the business and was 
only half reconciled then, I decided to 
do as she said; notwithstand‘ng the fact 
that I had never made any hit with 
Uncle Jasper, any more than I had at 
first. I told Ethan what I intended to 
do and his eyes opened like saucers. 

“Old Jasper!” he says. “Lord, boy, 
he'll skin your eye teeth.” 

I allowed that was a chance I’d have 
to take. 

“Well,” he says, “if he won’t go in, 
or if you have any trouble with him, 
come to me”; and I said I would. 
“Wife’s uncle, hey?” he goes on. “She 
ought to get some money, some time.” 
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“No, she won't,” I says. “He’s too 
mean to die.” — 

Which Ethan allowed might be so. 

And I certainly had a pleasant inter- 
view with Uncle Jasper. I hadn’t more 
than started yelling my business into the 
tin trumpet when he turned around on 
me with the pleasantest expression I had 
ever seen on his face. 

“You’re a pretty smart feller,” he 
squeals ; then he laughed outright. “Ho, 
ho, ho,” the first time I ever heard him. 
“IT knew you’d sing small some day, just 
like all the rest of em. Young man,” he 
goes on, shaking his finger at me, 
“young man, I’ve had just fifteen 
chances to set every one of my relations 
up in business ; and I hain’t accepted one 
of ’em. Not one of ’em. D’ye under- 
stand? And I ain’t goin’ to accept th’s 
one, either. D’ye understand that? Do 
you, hey?” - 

He was having such a good time ove: 
it that I had to laugh myself. 

“Hold on, Uncle Jasp,” I says. “Don’t 
get excited. I told Minnie I didn’t think 
you'd come in, but she thought I ought 
to give you the first chance. I guess me 
and Rumrill can get along all right.” 

His eyes opened a bit at that. 


“Rumrill ? Ethan Rumrill?” he 
squeals. 
“Sure,” I nodded. “He told me to 


come to him if you didn’t care to in- 
vest.” 

“You are a lyin’ to me,” he yelled. 

“All right,” I grinned. “Have it that 
way if you want to. We'll talk about 
something else.” 

But that wouldn’t do at all, and for 
two solid hours I explained and de- 
scribed until I judged I'd earned all he 
would ever put into it. 

“Well,” he says, finally, “have your 
options made over to me and I'll attend 
to the business and when it’s all settled 
up I'll do what’s right by you.” 

I got up and reached for my hat. 

“Goodbye, Uncle Jasp,” I says. “Come 
over and see us when you feel like it.” 

But he was on his feet as soon as I 
was, catching hold of my arm, and ex- 
plaining and fussing until T sat down 
again. Then IT told him short and sharp 
just what T. would do and what I 
wouldn't do. And I pulled out my 
watch and gave him five m‘nutes to take 
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it. Which he did, after more squirming 
than I thought could possibly be put into 
that space of time. 

And we made money, a good deal of 
it as we were bound to. Which you might 
think would have made Uncle Jasper a 
little sweeter on me. But it worked just 
the other way. You see, I had fixed it 
so that I had the whip hand all the time, 
and I don’t think he ever hated me the 
way he did when I insisted on doing 
somewhere near what was right by the 
fellows whose land we were dealing 
with. 

And that is the story of a number of 
other deals that I got interested in with 
Uncle Jasper. When we helped young 
Simonds with that little machine he in- 
vented, the old rascal argued for two 
days, trying to get me to agree to sell 
the boy out and leave him high and dry. 
And he could find chances for that sort 
of thing that nobody else would dream 
of. The time we hooked up with Jimmie 
Hogan for a little while [ sort of laid 
myself out to fix it so Uncle Jasp 
wouldn’t have a chance. But the hole 
was there, big as a barn door after he’d 
pointed it out; big enough so we could 
have got the saw mill and Jimmie’s 
share in fifteen million feet of lumber, 
besides. I laughed so when I finally saw 
how it was that Uncle Jasper just looked 
ugly and didn’t say another word. 

It was with the kitchen stove that | 
finally made my hit with him. Of course, 
he was too shrewd and careful to buy 
one from a dealer in his own town that 
he knew was half honest and had a repu- 
tation to keep up. He felt safer trading 
with a traveling agent who sold him as 
nice-looking a stove as I ever saw, with 
a printed guarantee which was as strong 
as language could make it, underlined in 
red and with gilt filigree all around the 
edge. It was as pretty to look at as the 
stove itself, and I guess that’s why Uncle 
Jasper put so much faith in it. 

But when the widow woman who had 
kept house for him for forty years, more 
or less, tried to run that stove, she found 
out that she couldn’t bake anything ex- 
cept with a brand-new fire. Things just 
dried up, she said. Which was no great 
matter in warm weather, but when it got 
to be winter, and folks wanted to keep 
fires all the time, it began to be annoy- 
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ing to the widow woman and more to 
Uncle Jasper. He had a notion that it 
takes more coal and consequently costs 
more where you are building new fires 
right along. Which may be so and may 
be not so; but you can probably guess 
that Uncle Jasper took his knowledge 
pretty hard. , 

Well, he wrote the stove people a 
letter, and more letters after that; and 
he got answers, nice, polite ones. But 
pretty soon he came to the conclusion 
that that was all he was likely to get, 
and he certainly made a noise. You 
would have thought he stood to lose his 
last dollar. Minnie’s mother allowed 
that she could run that stove and I could 
see that Minnie had a pretty good notion 
that she could, too. Neither of them 
thought very highly of the widow 
woman, anyway. But they both had to 
give up beaten, after trying it. I drove 
Minnie over and Uncle Jasp was so 
regularly crazy about the business that 
[ wasn’t surprised any when he came 
over, a few days after, and wanted me 
to take him to a lawyer. 

“An honest one, if you can find him,” 
he snarled. 

He never stuck to one lawyer for any © 
length of time, for reasons which | 
didn’t know, but didn’t have any trouble 
in guessing. I heard that he had had 
rows with all of them over to the county 
seat. So I took him to Brownlee, a 
young fellow that I had got advice from 
at one time and another; one of these 
easy-going, moderate sort of fellows 
that will never get rich. But he knew 
what the law was and would tell you if 
you kept at him sharp enough. 

I don’t see as there’s much you can 
do,” he told Uncle Jasper, after he had 
heard the whole story. 

The old fellow went completely off the 
handle then. 

“Why not?” he squeals; “why not? 
Didn’t I buy that stove of ’em, and ain’t 
I got a guarantee?” And so on and so 
on for about half an hour, while Brown- 
lee sat and grinned and I tried not to, 
for Minnie’s sake. 


“Who signed your guarantee?” 
Brownlee asks as soon as he had a 
chance. 


“Why, that Backlog Furnace Com- 
pany. Can’t you read?’ squeals Uncle. 
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But Brownlee shook his head. “That's 
not a signature,’ he says. ‘“That’s 
printed, or, rather, engraved, like all the 
rest of it. Oh, we could prove it on 
them, undoubtedly. But did you ever 
stop to think how much it would cost?” 
Then he went on and explained how 
Uncle Jasper would probably have to sue 
in another State, where the stove factory 
was, and how he’d have to summon wit- 
nesses and pay carfare and hotel bills, to 
say nothing of his lawyers. Altogether, 
Brownlee thought it would cost about 
six times what he would get out of it 
and maybe more. 

Uncle Jasp got worse than ever. 

“You're all alike,” he yells, shaking 
his fist. “Ye’re all in together. Ther’ 
ain’t an honest lawyer in the country. 
How much is the stove company payin’ 
ye?” And so on, while Brownlee sat 
and grinned, nice as a basket of chips. 

All the while a sort of an idea had 
been working in my head and while 
Uncle Jasper was talking I picked up a 
pencil and wrote a line or two on a piece 
of paper and handed it over to Brown- 
lee. He read it, grinned harder than 
ever, and passed it over to Uncle Jasper. 

“That may work,” he told me. “They 
are doing a lot of business in this county 
just now.” 

Uncle Jasper scowled at the paper, 
black as thunder, but in a second or two 
he began to grin, and finally he laughed 
for the second and last time in my expe- 
rience of him. At last he turned round 
to me. 

“Nephew, you’re a smart man,” he 
says, still chuckling; and from that day 
on he never called me anything but 
“nephew,” which he had never done be- 
fore. He was so tickled that he offered 
3rownlee a dollar without being asked. 
But Brownlee wouldn’t take it, for all 
that I kept telling him, down low, not 
to let that kind of a chance get by him. 

Two nights afterward when I picked 
up our local paper I found the ad. just 
as I had written it: 

“For sale; a Backlog kitchen range, 
almost new. Will not bake except with 
a brand-new fire and no reasonable offer 
will be refused. A good chance for any 
one who can use that kind of a stove. 
IT can’t. Apply to Jasper Whicher,” 
etc., ete. 
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Within three days | found the same 
thing’ in most all the papers that circu- 
lated in the county. About the same 
time | got a hurry-up message from 
Uncle Jasper for me to come over to the 
county seat. He had telephoned Minnie 
while I was away and had reversed the 
toll. 

I went, of course, and he met me at 
the door, cheerful and friendly. 

“Nephew,” he says, “the man from 
the stove company is coming, and | 
thought perhaps I better have a witness. 
He came this morning, but I wouldn’t 
see him.” 

He had no more than said it when the 
stove man came, a nice-looking, slick 
dressed young fellow, and Uncle Jasp 
met him just as friendly as he did me. 

“Sorry I wasn’t here this morning,” 
he says, grinning away. ‘I suppose 
ye’ve come to settle about that stove. 
3ut I guess ye’re a little late. I’ve ad- 
vertised it for sale and I guess I can 
work it off on somebody.” 

“T didn’t come to settle,’ the young 
fellow answered, right off peart. “I 
come to see about that ad.” 

“Ho! You want to buy?” says Uncle 
Jasp. “What’ll ye give?” 

“No, I don’t want to buy,” the stove 
man said, sarcastic like. ‘“‘I came to tell 
you that that ad. is libelous and you’ve 
got to take it out.” 

“Pho! Libelous?’ Uncle Jasper’s 
eyes opened as if he was surprised. “It 
ain’t libelous, either. I’ve got a right to 
sell my own property.” 

“But you describe it in a libelous 
way,” the young fellow answers. “We’ve 
got several agents in this county.” 

“Nothing but the truth.” And they 
thrashed it out for a long time, Uncle 
Jasper just as smiling and innocent all 
the while, and the stove man finding out 
little by little that he had a hard time 
ahead of him. 

He got up finally. 
fore dark,” he says. 

“Well,” says Uncle Jasp, “I’ve made a 
good deal of business for lawyers in my 
life, and it’s always been the other 
feller’s fault, and I guess a little more 
won’t make much, difference. Nephew,” 
he says, turning to me, “nephew, can’t 
you give the young man a cigar? It 
ain’t his fault he works for such people.” 


“T’'ll sue you be- 
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So | pulled out my case and Uncle 
Jasp took one, too, and the young fellow 
sat down again, all of us smoking. After 
a little more talk he wanted to see the 
stove. So we went out into the kitchen 
and the widow woman told him about all 
the trouble she’d had, and | spoke up 
about Minnie and her mother’s trying it. 
Finally he offered to replace it with a 
new stove. But Uncle Jasp shook his 
head very decidedly. 

“Don’t want any more of ’em,” he 
says. “This one has given me all the 
trouble I want.” And they went at it 


again. I could see that the young fellow. 


was getting pretty tired of the whole 
business, to say nothing of his voice be- 
ing all frazzled out with hollering into 
the tin trumpet. Finally he asks Uncle 
Jasper what he will do, anyway. 

“Well,” says the old cuss, considering 
like, “I’d about giv’ up the notion of 
settlin’; but if you'll pay me for the 
stove and giv’ me, say, a hundred dollars 
for my trouble, I'll call it square.” 

The stove man nearly jumped out of 
his chair. 

“I should say you had given up the 
notion of settling,” he yells. But, know- 
ing Uncle Jasp, I could see that the fun 
was most over. They dickered for half 
an hour more, but the result was never 
doubtful. Uncle Jasp got a check for 
what he was out of pocket and the prom- 
ise of a new stove; and he gave the 
stove man authority to stop the ads. and 
a signed paper stating that the matter 
had been settled to his entire satisfaction. 
It didn’t surprise me any when Uncle 
Jasp included in his bill the dollar that 
srownlee wouldn’t take and the tele- 
phoning that he had had charged to me; 
but I did notice that he didn’t say any- 
thing about the cigars I had passed 
around that afternoon. 
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He came back, rubbing his hands, 
from seeing the stove man out; but he 
didn’t say anything and | didn’t either. 
Pretty quick he dug up a couple of 
cigars from somewhere and offered me 
one, which looked to me as if he was 
breaking up. But I decided to smoke 
my own. 

“Nephew,” he says, after we had 
smoked a little while; “Nephew, I’m 
gettin’ to be an old man. Sometimes | 
think I won’t last much longer.” 

“Forget it,’ I says. “You ain’t the 
dyin’ kind.” 

He grinned back at me real pleasant, 
not exactly catching my drift. 

“Yes, I'm tough,” he squeals; “but 
I've got to go some time.” He didn’t 
say anything more for a minute; then 
he started again. “I’ve got to go some 
time, and I don’t know what to do with 
my property. I’ve got together a good 
deal of it, nephew.” 

He looked up at me so innocent and 
so surprised that he had done so well 
that I laughed outright. 

“Take it with you,” I told him. “TI 
don’t go so much as some on this melt- 
ing business.” 

For just a minute he didn’t look just 
pleased, but it wasn’t long before he was 
grinning away, friendly as ever. | 
wouldn’t be certain that he didn’t cackle 
over it once or twice. But he didn’t say 
anything more about his money then, or 
afterwards either. Perhaps that’s one 
reason why we always got along so well 
together after that. 

And I guess that is what he means 
to do, take it with him. Oh, yes; he’s 
still living, over to the county seat, with 
the widow woman keeping house for 
him, and he’s getting tougher and richer 
and meaner every day. As I say, he ain't 
the dyin’ kind. 


WestrRoro, MAss. 











Campaign Fund Publicity 


BY. PERRY BELMONT 


PresIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FUND PUBLICITY ORGANIZATION. 


fort, an effective law was enacted, 

August 14, 1911, requiring the 
publicity of campaign funds—contribu- 
tions and expenditures. That enactment 
marked the most progressive step taken 
in the United States, or in any country, 
toward the abolition of secret party 
funds used to influence elections or to 
promote interests affected by, or de- 
pendent upon, political power. 

At the moment public opinion in the 
United States, thus reflected in the ac- 
tion of Congress, had reached that de- 
gree of development, in which the Pub- 
licity Law Association had been an 
important factor, the writer received two 
letters, one from a great English politi- 
cal leader, the other from an American 
Senator, which illustrated, in a remark- 
able manner, the progress made in our 
country as compared with existing con- 
ditions in England. 

Our Publicity Law of 1911 was enact- 
ed during the political crisis in England, 
when the exigencies of party politics 
threatened the creation of a large num- 
ber of new peers. Upon receiving a 
copy of our Campaign Publicity Law of 
1910, which had been sent to him at his 
request, the English statesman referred 
to wrote as follows: 

“IT think it quite possible that some such 
movement as that which has produced legis- 
lation on your side of the Atlantic may make 
itself felt here. At the moment, however, I 
should conjecture that public opinion was 
hardly ripe for it.” 

The Senator’s letter was as follows: 

“Some of the Republican Senators, who are 
really opposed to the publication of campaign 
contributions, voted for the primary amend- 
ment in the hope that it would defeat all leg- 
islation on the subject. and other Republican 
Senators voted for it because they wanted to 
make the bill as obnoxious as possible to 
Southern Democrats, and thought that the 
best way to do it. The Democrats who voted 
for the amendment were controlled by the fear 
_ that the people would think they are not as 
radical. on the subiect of the publicity of 
contributions, as their Republican adversaries. 


A FTER more than six years of ef- 


1 assume that the House will disagree 10 the 
Senate amendment and ask for a conference, 
but I am rather inclined to believe that the 
House will be compelled to accept this amend- 
ment or else allow the bill to fail.” 

One letter contained the information 
that public opinion in England would 
not justify any attempt to secure legisla- 
tion from Parliament on the lines of our 
Publicity Law of 1910. The other an- 
nounced the passage thru the Senate of 
a much more progressive bill, which be- 
came law at the extra session of the 
present Congress. 

Large secret party funds continue to 
be tolerated by public opinion in Eng- 
land, and are at the command of the 
leaders of the two great political parties. 
It is generally conceded that peerages, 
baronetcies and knighthoods, known as 
honors, are purchasable, while it is in- 
sisted that places in the public services 
are not. The distinction, however, is 
not so clear in the case of peerages, 
which convey legislative power. There 
are political writers in England already 
violently attacking the secret feature of 
the party system. It is preferable to en- 
deavor to suppose that they are not as 
bad as Mr. Hillaire Belloc, with evident 
sincerity, describes them in his recently 
published book, “The Party System,” 
but he must be considered as speaking 
with the authority of personal knowl- 
edge and experience, after a member- 
ship of five years in the House of Com- 
mons, when he says: 

“It is characteristic that the most important 
fact about English politics is the fact that no- 
body mentions. The two party organizations 
of which we have spoken are supported by 
means of two huge war-chests. Money is 
urgently needed at every point in the modern 
political game, and money is found. Whence 
does that money come? Whither does it go? 
These are questions that cannot he answered 
with any certainty. This is our whole 
case, that they cannot be answered, 
. . . but briefly it may be said that they are 
subscribed by rich men who want some ad- 
vantage, financial or social, from the Govern- 
ment, and that they are spent in paying the 
expenses of Members of Parliament... . , Any 
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one who has had the good fortune to fight 
an election, with the party organization at his 
back, knows that he has only to ask and to 
have. As a matter of fact, there will never 
be any lack of funds from any party, so long 
as each has its fair share of power and pa- 
tronage. .. . The effect of paying a man’s elec- 
tion expenses out of a secret fund at the 
disposal of the party organizers is that the 
member becomes responsible not to his con- 
stituents but to the caucus. . . . Not one man 
in thirty knows that there are such things as 
secret party funds. Not one man in a hun- 
dred has the faintest idea of how they are 
raised and spent. Not one man in a thou- 
sand realizes that they are almost the most 
important factor in English politics. A de- 
liberate reserve is observed on both sides con- 
cerning the whole subject. . . . Many rich 
men subscribe secretly to the party funds, in 
order to get a measure of control over the 
machine which governs the country, but often 
more simply to promote their commercial in- 
terests.” 

These and more pointed criticisms 
might be cited as evidences that public 
opinion in England .may, before many 
years have passed, insist upon the adop- 
tion of publicity legislation following the 
lines of that already enacted in the 
United States. 

Our American Campaign Publicity 
Law undoubtedly assists in the effective 
operation of what are called corrupt 
practice laws, but is not a penal statute, 
as is a corrupt practices act. It is an- 
other form of legislation founded upon 
a different principle, involving the ulti- 
mate abolition of secrecy in respect to 
every use of money for political pur- 
poses. Corrupt practices acts are so 
called. probably, because such laws enact- 
ed in our country were modeled upon 
the Victorian Corrupt Practices Act of 
1883, and may be classified as laws to 
prevent bribery at elections. English 
corrupt practices acts are drastic and en- 
forced with the greatest severity. 

In the French Republic, founded upon 
universal suffrage; in the German Em- 
pire, where a more restricted right to 
vote exists, though ever extending with 
the progress of liberalism, under the Im- 
perial Government of Austro-Hungary ; 
in the Kingdom of Italy, in every coun- 
try of Europe, where varying forms of 
constitutional government and different 
degrees of voting privileges prevail, the 
ballot is protected, more or less success- 
fully, by laws ‘ntended to prevent brib- 
ery at elections. But, owing to the gen- 
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eral extension of the suffrage every- 
where proposed, or actually carried into 
effect, and on account of the increasing 
number of important questions to be de- 
cided by popular vote, there is a’ corre- 
sponding and general tendency to larger 
political expenditures. Secret party 
funds -are considered necessary; their 
employment is, therefore, tolerated or 
approved on the Continent of Europe, as 
in England. 

It is a matter of pride that the United 
States has taken the lead in applying the 
remedy for an evil everywhere accom- 
panying democratic progress and har- 
rassing the onward march of the organ- 
ized forces of democracy wherever they 
may be found engaged in a struggle for 
the recognition of popular rights. The 
abolition by a Federal statute of the 
secrecy of party funds during our Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections is an 
accomplished fact, but in order that our 
country should maintain its pre-emi- 
nence, a vigilant enforcement of the law 
must be demanded by public opinion. 

The secret use of money interfering 
with the free expression of the will of 
the people at the polls is a menace to rep- 
resentative government, and its pres- 
ervation largely depends . upon the 
further development of the publicity 
principle in its relation to political ex- 
penditures. This would involve the ex- 
posure, discontinuance and dissolution 
of the alliance between tariff monopolies 
or other trust combinations and any 
political party. 

The Republican party has remained 
continuously in power, with but a short 
interval, since the period of the Civil 
War and the redistribution of wealth 
inevitably resulting from conditions fol- 
lowing the re-establishment of the Union. 
That distribution has been fostered by 
its chief beneficiaries thru the instru- 
mentality of an excessively high protec- 
tive tariff, maintained by Government 
favor and pol'tical power. During the 
four years of President Cleveland’s first 
administration, the Senate remained Re- 
publican, and for two years only of his 
second administration were the House 
and Senate Democratic, and even then a 
Democratic President and House were 
not able to secure the desired tariff legis- 
lation. 
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The movement for a Federal cam- 
paign publicity law, to be supplemented 
by similar State laws, originated early 
in the Presidential campaign of 1904. 
The propaganda among Democrats then 
carried on culminated in the charge 
made by the Democratic Presidential 
candidate that the trusts were contribut- 
ing to the Republican national cam- 
paign fund. Mr. Roosevelt, the Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate, declared that 
Judge Parker’s assertions were “imon- 
strous.” He denied that the trusts had 
contributed to his campaign “for the 
purpose of purchasing immunity,” and 
that he was ‘“unhampered by any pledge.” 
He denounced the charges as ‘‘slander- 
. OUs accusations’ and as “unqualifiedly 
and atrociously false.” The reply was 
framed in a violence of language which 
has frequently served him on occasions 
when not desiring to meet the questions 
at issue. 

The issue, then, was that secret con- 
tributions had been made to the Repub- 
lican National Committee by corporations 
and trusts. Fidelity to excessively high 
protection and stubborn disinclination to 


reduce the tariff, even when known to. 


confer special privileges, had given to 
the Republican national org?nization 
and to the trusts all the mutual ad- 
vantages of a formal alliance. Pledges 
or formal agreements were therefore un- 
necessary. In contrast to those trans- 
actions the Democratic National Com- 
mittee had already, at the request of the 
Democratic Presidential candidate, re- 
fused to accept such contributions, and, 
in addition, the proposition was made to 
publish all contributions received. The 
charge that the Republicans had received 
corporation contributions was not re- 
futed. The subject was avoided and the 
suggestion in regard to publication was 
ignored, but this issue, created after the 
adoption of the platforms, outlived the 
election. 

At the close of the campaign the agita- 
tion continued, and public sentiment de- 
manded legislative investigation of the 
secret contributions by the great insur- 
ance companies. The property of policy 
holders and stockholders in such institu- 
tions had been secretly diverted from 
legitimate channels to political purposes 
without their knowledge or consent, and 
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against their own candidates and con- 
victions, if they chanced to be of differ- 
ent opinions from those of the managers 
of the corporations. Laws prohibiting 
such contributions were enacted. Upon 
the initiative of the New York Publicity 
Law Association, the Albany Legislature 
of 1906 enacted an effective State pub- 
licity law. The bill received the support 
of both political parties and of the labor 
organizations of the State. The move- 
ment for a Federal publicity law was 
also non-partisan, but owing to the hos- 
tile attitude of the Republican Party 
represented in the Senate and House, 
and in its National Convention of 1908, 
the enactment of the law became a 
Democratic achievement. 

The further development of the pub- 
licity principle, in its application to po- 
litical expenditures, apparently rests with 
the Democratic party, but at no time in 
its history has it failed of advocates 
among leading Republicans. Before his 
nomination, during the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1908, and after his election, Mr. 
Taft urged the subject upon Congress 
and upon his party, advocating publicity 
of contributions and expenditures after, 
but not before, election. The law as 
enacted provides publication both before 
and after election. Representative Mc- 
Call, of Massachusetts, an influential 
Republican, presented and powerfully 
supported the bill in the House. Ex- 
Senator Chandler is one of the most 
active and important members of the 
national publicity law organization. Rep- 
resentative Cooper, of Wisconsin, whose 
resolution presented to the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1908 to include campaign 
publicity in the Republican platform 
was defeated, and other members of the 
party have given the movement valuable 
assistance. The development of public 
opinion upon this subject has been so 
great as to especially affect the insurgent 
or progressive members of the Repub- 
lican party in its favor. 

Altho distinct progress has been made, 
much more remains to be done. To 
have inserted in the bill, in which this 
subject was first presented, every pur- 
pose the Publicity Law Association had 
in view as its ultimate object, would 
have been to attempt more than was ex- 
pedient at the time. The immediate and 
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pressing necessity is to render the en- 
forcement of the existing Federal law 
more effective by a provision similar to 
that contained in the New York law, 
which has done so much to insure its ob- 
servance. The New York statute pro- 
vides for a summary inquest to be held, 
if necessary, during election. Such in- 
quiries have been undertaken in New 
York with great benefit. A bill has been 
introduced in the present Congress hav- 
ing a similar object in view, and it is to 
be hoped that it will pass before Con- 
gress adjourns and the Presidential cam- 
paign commences. 

It has become a habit of the people of 
the United States to proclaim their faults 
from the house tops and in the glaring 
headlines of their newspapers. They 
have adopted such methods because of 
their insistence that laws shall be en- 
forced upon the loftiest standard of 
honorable dealing in political as well as 
in commercial and business relations. 
In no country in the world is the stand- 
ard held as high as it is in America; and 
the fact that public sentiment has been 
aroused in regard to our electoral prac- 
tices—rather than to our system—does 
not indicate that politics in America are 
more corrupt and less inspiring than in 
other countries, but that the American 
people insist that their politics shall be 
less corrupt and more inspiring. 

The appreciation of this fundamental 
fact is necessary to a clear understand- 


Tuey are withdrawn—and they are near; 
No eyes—they see; no ears—they hear; 
They speak together, without sound— 

They Who Look On, while Time runs round! 


I know not where their place, their stand, 
Nor of the distance that is spanned, 
When they their influence impart— 

‘They Who Look On and ease my heart. 


They ease my. heart, for they can take 
From Life all fever, all heart-ache; 
In any crowd or turmoil rude, 

They Who Look On make Quietude. 
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ing of the important events now affect- 
ing the political and financial interests of 
the country. It is the reason public 
sentiment in the United States, in regard 
to secret party funds, has reached a point 
so far in advance of other countries, and 
it is assurance that it will carry on the 
work to its completion. 

Tho deep-rooted, it is not a very long- 
established evil against which we are 
contending. As in the countries of 
Europe, the enormous increase in politi- 
cal expenditures is a matter of recent 
years. The amount subscribed to Mr. 
Lincoln’s campaign was only about 
$100,000, while a single contribution to 
the Republican fund in 1904 was more 
than double that amount. The possibility 
of ultimate control which might thus be 
obtained and exercised over trade and 
commerce, and over political organiza- 
tions and party policies, is incompatible 
with the healthy commercial and political 
life of the nation. 

A new standard has been established, 
by which all subscriptions for political 
purposes are held to be intended for 
public purposes, publicity being the test 
of their propriety. Every patriotic 
American should add his individual ef- 
fort to secure the perfection of the law 
and its effective administration. It con- 
cerns the rights and the honor of every 
citizen and demands the active co-opera- 
tion of all.’ 





Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Crowd of Witnesses 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


And sweetly do they send reproof 

To turn me from world-pride aloof; 
Nor any scorn can strike, nor hate— 
They Who Look On so guard my state! 


Not safer was the hero cauglit 

In the bright veil Love round him wrought 
To bear him from the press of foes — 
They Who Look On thus round me close. 


I deem they will abide with me, 
Perchance, apparent they will be 
When I shall breathe my last of breath... . 
They Who Look On have looked past Death. 


New York City. 








Our Monetary System 


Part III. The Proposed Plan of Reorganization 
BY NELSON W. ALDRICH 


Ex-SENATOR FROM RHopEe ISLAND AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM. 


HE financial interests of this entire 
country depend, today, in times of 
trouble, upon what is popularly 

known as “Wall Street.” Those critics 
who express fears that any plan of reor- 
ganization of our monetary system will 
in some way permit of encroachment and 
future domination by New York seem to 
lose sight of the fact that the domination 
by New Yorkis an absolutely assured fact. 
today, under our present system; that we 
are now staking the safety of all of our 
banking resources on the patriotic char- 
acter and business ability of the bank 
managers of New York, even while their 
hands are tied in emergencies by the re- 
strictions of a defective system and un- 
wise laws. ; 

As a matter of fact, it is this very 
domination which it has been one of the 
great efforts of the Monetary Commis- 
sion to absolutely eradicate. The re- 
sponsibilities of continuing this control 
are too enormous, the costs of failure too 
great, for the condition longer to be tol- 
erated. And in my judgment the only 
effective remedy for this dangerous con- 
dition will be found in the organization 
by the National Government of an asso- 
ciation along the lines in the suggested 
plan, called the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation, with branches which will be re- 
lief centers at various points thruout the 
country, each with local self-government, 
which will have for its first and prime 
purpose to place the banking business of 
the country in such a condition that there 
can be no general suspension of banking 
institutions and no general suspension of 
their credit functions. 

Further than this, it was evident from 
the first that we could not and should not 
adapt to our use an organization like the 
central banks of Europe, or like the Sec- 
ond Bank of the United States, now fa- 
mous in history. We cannot afford to 
overlook the prejudices of the past or of 


the present. There must be no possibil- 
ity for transactions of the character 
which wrecked the Second Bank of the 
United States. And it is only one who 
has never studied the proposed plan, who 
has never absorbed enough information 
on the subject to comprehend its mean- 
ing, and who has no adequate knowledge 
of the nature of the defects of our pres- 
ent system and what we must do to cure 
them, who can say that this is a matter to 
be decided from a political standpoint or 
for the advantage of person, clique or 
party. ‘ 

The plan suggested provides for the 
organization of all the banks in contigu- 
ous territory into local associations, then 
of the local associations into district as- 
sociations, and of the district associations 
into the Reserve Association. In each 
district association there will be a branch 
of the Reserve Association. These sep- 
arate organizations are quite analogous 
to our political divisions into counties, 
States and the United States. Each has 
distinctive functions unlike in their char- 
acter, and the form of all is based on the 
idea of securing representative self-gov- 
ernment to each. In the local associa- 
tion each individual bank is the voting 
unit. A majority of the individual banks, 
with6ut reference to their size or to the 
stock they hold in the Reserve Associa- 
tion, elects three-fifths of the directors. 
The majority of the stock interest elects 
two-fifths. 

This form of organization and method 
of election is, so far as I am aware, quite 
novel in corporate government. It is 
more democratic in form, more liberal, 
than any other that I know of. If ad- 
vantage accrues to any it is of course to 
the smaller banks, because it will be pos- 
sible for them to elect a majority of the 
directors in every local association in the 
United States. 

The organization suggested is a co- 
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operative union of all of the banks of the 
country. It is not an organization to do 
a general banking business, but a feder- 
ation of banks for purposes strictly lim- 
ited to two functions which are clearly 
defined. One of these functions is to 
hold a portion of the cash reserves of the 
banks of the United States with provi- 
sions for their mobilization and use for 
specific purposes. The other is a grant 
of power for the issue of circulating 
notes under strict governmental super- 
vision and regulation. Everything else 
in incidental and collateral to these two 
main objects, and the business of the 
Reserve Association is absolutely confined 
to these two, with the exception of the 
Government’s relations to it as a depos- 
itor, and the receiving and paying out of 
Government funds. 

It is proposed that the Reserve Asso- 
ciation, thru its branches, shall forward 
its. circulating notes free of cost, upon 
the request of any subscribing bank, and 
these notes in the hands of the bank are 
to be counted as part of its legal reserve. 
This cannot fail to protect and give vital 
efficiency to the reserves of all subscrib- 
ing banks. The very knowledge of the 
existence of this unfailing source of as- 
sistance and support will do more than 
anything else can do to create public con- 
fidence and allay excitement in periods 
of depression and distrust. 

These branches of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation, scattered over the country, are 
to hold the reserve balances of the banks 
in their district, to rediscount the paper 
that is offered in various prescribed 
forms, and to distribute the notes of the 
Reserve Association free to all the banks 
of their district, upon application. These 
are the only functions of the branches of 
the Reserve Association. They are to 
serve neighbors, not the whole country. 
They have no customers except the 
banks—the banks in their locality. They 
cannot compete with banks because their 
functions are not along competitive lines. 
They are not in any sense branch banks. 
They are simply branch offices of th Re- 
serve Association. 

The incalculable benefit to rural banks 
of membership in the Reserve Associa- 
tion is the absolute assurance that their 
reasonable demands for credit and cur- 
rency will always meet with immediate 
response—a benefit which under some 
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conditions has meant the difference be- 
tween solvency and bankruptcy. It is 
the benefit which will arise from its in- 
sured ability to take care of its custom- 
ers—those who are entitled to be taken 
care of—at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. It is the benefit which will 
arise from a knowledge on the part of 


the public of the existence of a supreme, 


unfailing resource with the power and 
the obligation to conserve and protect the 
best interests of the banks and the de- 
positors alike. 

The proposed organization is, in effect, 
an extension and an evolution of the 
clearing house plan modified to meet the 
needs and requirements of the entire 
country, to maintain the integrity and in- 
dependence of existing banks, State and 
National. It is outside of and in addi- 
tion to the existing system. Both in 
ownership and business it is confined 
strictly to banks and the Government. It 
accords equality of privileges and advan- 
tages to all banks, great and small, wher- 
ever located. The Reserve Association 
will have the right and power to fix the 
rate of all rediscounts—a rate of dis- 
count which will be uniform thruout the 
United States. So far as the Reserve 
Association is concerned and its control 
over the matter, every local bank in the 
country will be entitled to the same rate 
of discount as the largest bank in Chi-: 
cago or New York. And this is as it 
should be. The farmer, the producer in 
every part of the country, is entitled, 
thru his local bank, to equal facilities 
and equivalent rates, in so far as the 
great national organization is concerned, 
to those afforded the most favored class 
in any community. The tendency of 
this enforced uniformity will be to in- 
sure greater steadiness and reasonable- 
ness of rates everywhere. 

This plan absolutely takes away from 
New York and other large cities which 
have enormous accumulations of capital 
the power to say to the smaller city banks 
and the rural banks what rates they shall 
pay for the rediscounts of their paper or 
whether the accommodations that are so 
essential for their existence and develop- 
ment shall be granted at all. It puts 
into the hands of friends and neigh- 
bors in each community the power to say 
how the great mass of cash reserves shall 
be used. It is a combination and con- 
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centration of reserves that will be avail- 
able for every member of the associa- 
tion, wherever located. It will enable 
the banks of a community to keep the 
surplus money of the spring and sum- 
mer—the money which now must find its 
way to New York, and there, as a busi- 
ness necessity, must be loaned out on the 
Stock Exchange—it will enable commu- 
nities to keep it and invest it at from 3 
to 4 per cent. in commercial paper based 
upon the products and industries of 
the locality. It will result in having 
foreign bills drawn in dollars and cents 
as against the bills which are now 
drawn in the money of France, Germany 
and England. It will put the securities 
growing out of our local industries 
where they belong—on a par with the 
best foreign bills now sold in London, 
Paris and’ Berlin. It makes Chicago, 
Kansas City and every other locality 
essential parts of a complete’ system 
worthy of this great country of ours. 
In this way the Reserve Association will 
do more than can possibly be done in 
any other way to give every section of 
the United States an equality which is 
vital to development, industrially, agri- 
culturally, and in every other respect. 

I do not believe that the New York 
banks are especially anxious for the re- 
serve deposits which now are thrust upon 
them ; but they are obliged to take them 
and then do something with them—and 
the only course lying open to them under 
existing conditions is to loan them on 
stock exchange collaterals, usually at a 
very low rate of interest. There are few 
bankers who will not be better satisfied, 
and better off, with the assurance of be- 
ing able to invest their funds at a steady 
rate, much lower than the inflated rates 
which in many cases are now current. 

The organization is of a form and 
character which will effectually prevent 
the control of its operations by any ex- 
ternal influence, political, personal, local 
or national. It is pertinently an enlarge- 
ment of the clearing house idea, and I 
have never known politics or differences 
of opinion growing out of the size of a 
bank or its location to enter into the se- 
lection of the management of a clearing 
house association. In fact, this is not at 
all a political question. It is simply and 
purely a business question. The gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Association should 
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be appointed by the President from a list 
submitted to him by the directors, but 
the deputy governors and all the other 
officials should be elected by the directors, 
who are themselves elected by local votes 
from every local district in the country. 
I believe that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency should be ex-officio members of 
the board of directors of the Reserve 
Association, to secure a proper recogni- 
tion of the vital interest which the public 
has in the management of the institution. 
It is of course a corporation of private 
stockholders, but it is proposed to make 
it the principal fiscal agent of the United 
States and the depository of its funds., 
The more important functions of the or- 
ganization and its principal powers are 
of a public or semi-public character. It 
is not only the custodian of the Treasury 
balances, but the chief reason for its 
existence is found in its ability at all 
times to sustain the public credit; while 
neither the President nor any of its offi- 
cials, from the inherent character of 
the institution, could possibly use its 
functions for personal or political pur- 
poses. 

According to the proposed plan, the 
banks are to be the sole owners of the 
organization, holding the stock in pro- 
portion to their capital and circulation, 
with State banks and trust companies ad- 
mitted to membership on equal terms, 
under provisions which co-ordinate the 
conditions of membership of all banks in 
each locality, with a system of thoro 
examination by local expert examiners 
of each district, uniform as to all banks, 
which I believe will insure better results 
in the ascertainment of actual conditions 
than can now be obtained thru either na- 
tional or State requirements. The pub- 
licity required will prove a basis of pub- 
lic confidence, and a great advantage to 
well managed institutions. Some of our 
banks now have to submit to three or 
four examinations a year, which is not 
only burdensome but unnecessary and 
expensive. We propose to concentrate 
these examinations so that they will be 
more effective and of recognized value 
to all concerned. 

While the banks are to be the sole own- 
ers of the Reserve Association—with 
no one else allowed to hold stock in it— 
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they can receive but five per cent. on the 
investment. All profits beyond this will 
revert to the Treasury of the United 
States. And as the result of close com- 
putation made by experienced bankers, 
it is estimated the Government will re- 
ceive at least fifteen millions per annum, 
from the start, as a contribution to the 
revenues of the country. In connection 
with this point it is pertinently asked: 
“What would New York, or any other 
part of the country, do with the institu- 
tion, even supposing that control of it 
could be secured?” They could not make 
any money out of it, because all of the 
profits over five per cent. go to the Gov- 
ernment. They could not control the 
discounts because they are controlled by 
the district organizations. The only way 
that control of the cash reserves of the 
country could be obtained would be by 
gaining control of every local organiza- 
tion and of every district combination of 
organizations, and then of the Reserve 
Association itself, which would mean the 
outlay of the larger portion of five or six 
thousand million dollars—and as a mat- 
ter of fact could be of no possible benefit 
if obtained, taking into consideration the 
distribution of functions and limitation 
of powers provided. 

The proposed plan also authorizes the 
organization of banks in foreign coun- 
tries to assist in the extension of our in- 
ternational trade, which will be invalu>- 
ble to our commercial ifterests. The 
methods by which our credit operations 
are now conducted abroad are crude, ex- 
pensive, and .unworthy of an intelligent 
people. We are the first country in the 
world in financial resources. We have 
natural resources vastly greater than any 
other country. We pride ourselves on 
the intelligence and energy of our people. 
It is humiliating to think that we who 
have accomplished so much should be 
still clinging to these antiquated methods 
which have long since been rejected by 
every other great commercial nation of 
the earth and that we should be paying 
millions of dollars a vear to foreign banks 
to transact for us our financial opera- 
tions. 

The third function of the Reserve As- 
sociation, the issue of notes, is the one 
which makes directly for our internal 
prosperity in the prevention of finan- 
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cial disturbance and panics. It is pro- 
posed to adopt the same system with ref- 
erence to the basis of note issues and to 
their redemption that is adopted every- 
where else in the world—in all other 
countries. Instead of having notes issued 
by individual banks, as they are now, 
based upon Government bonds, it is pro- 
posed to stop the issue of bond-secured 
currency entirely. As a matter of fact, 
it will have to stop soon in any case, 
from natural causes. We have practi- 
cally exhausted all of the available bonds. 

I have already explained how defec- 
tive the system has been in that it has 
never responded automatically, by ex- 
pansion and contraction, to the business 
needs of the country. It is an absolute 
necessity to our safety in business that 
we have a currency wich will so re- 
spond, and will be based upon gold or 
other lawful money, and upon commer- 
cial paper of a proper character, and that 
will be redeemed in gold or its equivalent 
at all times and at every branch of the 
Reserve Association thruout the country. 
We propose that these notes shall be sent 
free of cost to any individual bank upon 
its balance with the district branch of the 
Reserve Association. So that there will 
be hardly a bank in the United States 
which will be twenty-four hours away 
from a positive supply of notes at any 
time when they are required. These 
notes will be guaranteed, first, by a first 
lien upon all of the assets of the organi- 
zation; second, by the deposits of gold 
or other lawful money; third, by short- 
time’ commercial paper. I believe that 
this is universally considered, in all coun- 
tries of the world, by all economists and 
students and practical men, to be the 
best possible basis for note issue. 

Thus the issue of notes will be confined 
to one institution, whose function it is to 
issue, not to hoard them; where now it 
is exercised by seven or eight thousand 
individual national banks over the coun- 
try, each with its own private interests 
at stake, and upon an absolutely inelast‘c 
basis. Instead of having the notes 
issued by the individual banks, they 
will be issued by the banks collectively— 
by the co-operative organization of banks, 
for the mutual good of all, including in 
its basis the cash reserves of all the 
banks with every element which the ex- 
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perience of the world has shown to be 
necessary as the basis for an absolutely 
sound currency, positively preventing 
money panics and all the disasters and 
losses following in the wake of financial 
disturbances. 

It is well worth the while of every citi- 
zen of the United States to take personal 
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interest in this matter, to study and un- 
derstand our present deplorable condi- 
tion, and to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to add his influence to the effort 
to accomplish a reform of our methods ; 
for his own safety and prosperity and 
for the good of the whole country at 
home and abroad. 


Provipence, R. I. 


Privilege Becomes Property Under the 
Fourteenth Amendment’ 


Il. 


The Consolidated Gas Decision 


BY JESSE F. ORTON, A.M., LL.B. 


(This is the latest in our series of articles begun by the publication on April 18, 1908, 
of an article by President Hadley, of Yale University, entitled “The Constitutional Position of 


Property in America.” 


1911, | discussed one feature of the 

Consolidated Gas Case,' showing 
how the United States Supreme Court 
confirmed the company’s right to earn 
dividends on $7,781,000 of “franchise 
value.” There are two other points in 
the decision of even greater importance, 
involving the right of the company to 
receive an income on more than $13,- 
000,000. It was claimed that this was 
part of the company’s “property,” on 
which the State could not, by regulation 
of rates, prevent the making of a 
reasonable profit. In other words, it 
was alleged to be property of which the 
company could not, under the Federal 
Constitution, be deprived “without due 
process of law.” 

Some preliminary explanation is neces- 
sary. As the courts construe the Fed- 
eral Constitution, State legislatures and 
commissions and city councils must 
allow public service corporations to 
charge rates yielding a fair return on 
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1157 Fed. Rep. 849; 212 U. S. 19. 

2The exact amounts of the two items making up this 
total were not determined by the court; and the com 
pany presented little evidence for the purpose of show- 
ing the amounts. The figures used here are taken 
from the brief filed in the Supreme Court on behalf 
of the city by its Corporation Counsel, Francis K. 
Pendleton, now a Justice of the New York Supreme 
Court, and ex-Judge Alton B. Parker. They seem 
to be sustained by the evidence in the case, and are 
more conservative than those contended for by other 
eminent counsel representing the defendants 


We comment on this article in the editorial pages.—Ep1Tor. ] 


the property “devoted to the public use.” 
ihe method of determining the value of 
a company’s property used for a public 
service has, therefore, been a matter of 
prime importance. Was this “property” 
the total amount of securities issued by 
the company? Was a corporation en- 
titled to charge rates yielding an income 
sufficient to pay interest on its bonds 
and a fair dividend on its stock? This 
theory, tho put forward in some early 
cases, received no permanent recogni- 
tion. The absurdity of making the peo- 
ple pay dividends on whatever paper a 
company had seen fit to issue was soon 
apparent, in spite of the plea of “inno- 
cent purchasers.” 

Next came the “original cost” or 
‘actual investment” theory,® according 
to which an income might be earned on 
the amount invested in cash or in equiv- 
ilent property. There were strong ar- 
guments in support of this method. It 
allowed an income on what individuals 
had really parted with, and no more. It 
had the advantage of simplicity and cer- 
tainty, provided the books of the com- 
pany were correctly kept; for the books 
would show the amount of money paid 
in and the cost of the various items of 
property. And if a public utility enter- 





%Cost and investment are the same thing, of course, 
if the money naid in by stockholders is neither stolen 
aor wasted but is invested in property or services, 
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prise were launched judiciously and con- 
ducted properly, the payment of rates 
yielding dividends on “actual cost” 
would seldom be an unreasonable bur- 
den. 

But. many public utilities were not 
launched judiciously or conducted prop- 
erly; and the total of so-called “actual 
investment” was often far above legiti- 
mate capitalization based on value. The 
“investment” was often excessive, even 
when the management had been fairly 
efficient and free from peculation. An 
illustration will make this plain. 

Suppose that a gas plant has been built 
at a cost of $1,000,000; that annual re- 
pairs require 1 per cent. of the cost, or 
$10,000; that there is a further annual 
depreciation of 2 per cent., or $20,000; 
and that the income of the company, 
after paying operating expenses, is 10 
per cent., or $100,000. Under proper 
management, of course, I per cent. 
would be expended each year for actual 
repairs ; 2 per cent. wouid be set aside in 
a “depreciation fund,” to be used for 
rebuilding the plant when worn out and 
for replacing certain parts from time to 
time; and not more than the remainder 
of the net income, or 7 per cent., would 
be used in paying dividends. But the 
practice of many public service corpora- 
tions has been to pay in dividends not 
only the 7 per cent. really earned, but 
also the 2 per cent. required to offset 
depreciation and sometimes part or all 
of the 1 per cent. needed for current re- 
pairs. 

Years afterward, when a new plant 
must be built or the old one be brought 
to a state of efficiency, the cash is ob- 
tained by selling more bonds or stock. 
‘Thus the security holders may have 
“actually paid in” $2,000,000, altho the 
plant is still worth only $1,000,000, the 
explanation being the payment of un- 
earned dividends equal to $1,000,000. If 
the business is unprofitable, as a result 
of unwise planning or dishonest or inef- 
ficient management, the same result may 
be reached without the payment of divi- 
dends, new capital being required to 
provide for repairs and depreciation in 
the absence of income available for those 
purposes. 

It became clear that, under conditions 
often prevailing, the amount of money 
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“actually invested” was a wholly unjust 
measure of the income deserved, and 
that this standard, as a hard-and-fast 
rule, was an impracticable one by which 
to limit the power of the State to regu- 
late rates. It was also perceived that, so 
far as depreciable property was con- 
cerned, like buildings, tools and fixtures, 
it was usually impossible to tell what 
the “original cost” had been, impossible 
to draw the line between new capital 
legitimately supplied for improvements 
or extensions and that improperly ap- 
plied to repairs or replacements. 

In view of these objections to “cost” 
or “investment,” it was proposed to 
adopt the “present value” of the com- 
pany’s property as a standard, to be 
found by appraising the property on the 
basis of the cost to reproduce it and 
then deducting a suitable amount for 
“accrued depreciation.” It was not 
clearly seen that “original cost” is in 
many ways the best standard obtainable, 
and that if it.could not be retained as a 
fixed and invariable rule, it could and 
must still be used, to prevent gross in- 
justice, in fixing the value of certain 
kinds of property for rate-making pur- 
poses. Public service corporations were 
not slow in seeing the advantage to be 
gained by insisting on a strict applica- 
tion of the “present value” standard; 
and the tendency of many courts has 
been toward its adoption as the sole 
“property” test of the constitutionality 
of rate regulation, altho in the leading 
case Of Smyth vs. Ames* the United 
States Supreme Court said that several 
other things might be considered, in- 
cluding “original cost of construction.” 

We now take up the two points above 
mentioned, arising in the Consolidated 
Gas Case: (1) as to the valuation of 
land, and (2) as to the valuation of 
pipes under street pavements. 

1. Valuation of land used for a pub- 
lic utility. The “present value” stand- 
ard was expected to save the public from 
fraud and injustice in fixing the capital 
value of buildings, machinery, railway 
tracks, water or gas pipes—in brief, 
property subject to wear and tear. The 
application of the rule to the valuation 
of land was wholly unnecessary; land 
does not wear out or have to be re- 
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paired, and if it becomes unsuitable for 
use by a public utility it can be sold for 
another purpose. 

The original companies whose fran- 
chises passed to the Consolidated Gas 
Company in 1884 began business at 
various times from 1823 on. It ap- 
peared in 1906, according to the findings 
of Judge Hough in the United States 
Circuit Court, that the value of the com- 
pany’s land was $11,985,435. But this 
land appears to have cost the gas com- 
panies, at the times of purchase in ear- 
lier years, a total of not more- than 
$4,118,267. $7,867,108 had been added 
to its value by the growth of New York 
in population and industry.> Were the 
gas consumers required by the Federal 
Constitution to pay such rates as would 
yield dividends on nearly $8,000,000 
which the company had never invested? 
They are now paying such rates, and 
both Judge Hough and the United 
States Supreme Court say they must 
continue.® 

The question was not whether the 
company should be recognized as the 
owner of this value and entitled to sell 
the land for its market price whenever 
it discontinued the gas business. The 
question was, Shall the people of New 
York, after creating this value by their 
presence and industry, be required to 
pay to those who have not created it an 
annual income upon it in the form of 
rates for a public service? 

Governments exist for the performing 
of public services ; they occupy the posi- 
tion of trustees for the benefit of the 
people, bound to furnish or secure the 
desired service at the lowest practicable 
cost. Certain services are inherently 
public because they at once require the 
use of public property, inevitably become 
monopolies in private hands, and are 
universal necessities. Such are the serv- 
ices furnished by street railways, gas, 
water and electric plants, telephone sys- 
tems, etc. As to these services, the gov- 
ernment may adopt either of two 
courses ; it may provide the : service itself 





5See note 2. 

®°The statement by the Supreme Court may be con- 
sidered an obiter dictum. The suit of the company. 
sustained by Judge Hough, but reversed and dismissed 
by the Supreme Court, might have been dismissed 
without any statement as to the valuation of land 
But this dictum will be followed by many inferior 
courts until the higher court makes a contrary ruling 
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and make a charge sufficient to cover 
the cost, or it may license private parties 
to provide the service under the control 
of government and make a reasonable 
charge therefor. What is a reasonable 
charge? ‘Lhe only possible answer is, 
the lowest charge that will secure the 
desired service; the government is a 
trustee for this very end and is recreant 
to its trust if it permits a private pur- 
veyor of a public service to impose a 
higher rate. 

It is clear that dividends on any in- 
crease that may occur in land values are 
not necessary, in order to attract capital 
for the furnishing of gas or other pub- 
lic utilities. The reasons are obvious. ° 

(a) The fact and the extent of such 
increases are largely fortuitous; at least, 
any great increase is seldom certain 
when the land is purchased and business 
begun. 

(b) Without any dividends on in- 
crease of land value, a public service 
corporation derives as great a benefit 
from the general industrial fact that 
land values may increase as is derived 
by private business enterprises. The 
courts uphold public utility rates yielding 
an income equal to the percentage gen- 
erally obtained by successful private 
enterprises of a similar character upon 
their original investments,’ and the gen- 
eral fact of possible increases in land 
values will certainly be reflected in this 
customary rate of profit. To allow this 
percentage to be reckoned on a capital 
greater than the amount invested in a 
public utility would be to place the util- 
ity corporation in a position more favor- 
able than that occupied by the ordinary 
private enterprise of a like character. 

(c) By denying to a public service 
corporation profits on the increase in the 
value of its land the court would not 
prevent it from receiving a great adyan- 
tage from such increase. It would be 
the owner of that value, the taxes there- 
on being paid each year by its customers 


TTudge Hough, after stating that ‘ 
gas business” of New York “is as nearly a conserva 
tive investment as any private manufacturing enter- 
prise can furnish,” decided that a “prudent man ac- 
quainted with business,” if offered such an investment, 
would take it on a 6-per-cent. basis, and would be 
legally entitled to that rate in spite of legislative regu- 
lation, because that “is the return ordinarily sought 
and obtained on investments of that degree of safety 
in the City of New York.” The Supreme Court af- 
firmed the decision with reference to this point on the 
reasoning employed by Judge Hough. 





‘an interest in the 
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as a part of its operating expenses. To 
make the people pay dividends as well 
as taxes on a value which represents a 
pure windfall to the company and is a 


“result of the whole community’s growth 


and industry,* cannot be considered 
necessary in order to secure the service 
which the company furnishes. 

In support of his holding that the 
people must pay profits on money which 
the Consolidated Gas Company never 
invested, Judge Hough says: 

“If fifty years ago, by the payment of certain 
money, one acquired a factory and the land 
appurtenant thereto, and continues today his 
original business therein, his investment is 
the factory and the land, not the money orig- 
inally paid; and unless his business shows a 
return equivalent to what land and building, 
or land alone, would give if devoted to other 
purposes (having due regard to cost of 
change), that man is engaged in a losing ven- 
ture, and is not receiving a fair return upon 
his investment, that is, the land and building.” 

The reader will see that Judge Hough 
ignores the vital and controlling feature 
of the case, the difference between pure- 
ly private enterprises and public serv- 
ices. The “return” must be “fair” to 
the people as well as to the corporation; 
and anything above what is necessary to 
attract the needed capital is unfair, a 
special favor conferred by government, 
in violation of its duty as trustee for all 
the people. 

It is sometimes said that a company 
should be allowed to earn an income on 
the appreciated value of land because it 
may be required to accept a return on 
a depreciated value not only for land, 
but also for buildings, machinery and 
other similar property. Thus Judge 
Hough says: 

“Nor can it be inferred that such govern- 
ment (any American government) intended 
to deny the application of economic laws to 
valuation of increments earned or unearned, 
while insisting upon the usual results thereof 
in the case of equally unearned, and possibly 
unmerited, depreciation.” 

In case land has decreased in value 
since its purchase and the deficiency has 
not been made good out of earnings, of 
course the original cost should be taken 
as a basis in determining reasonable 
rates, provided the purchase was proper 
and made at a fair price. The resulting 








8The Consolidated Gas Company's counsel, in speak- 
ing of the increase in the value of the company’s land, 
said: “It is due to Divine Providence and the growth 
of the City of New York.” (Printed Record, p. 2833.) 








“made an allowance for 
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public losses would be. rare and com- 
paratively insignificant. As to other 
property, the argument will be seen to 
have no foundation if it be remembered 
that the company is allowed not only to 
make repairs out of income, but also to 
set aside a sum equal to the annual de- 
preciation from such causes as can be 
foreseen, all in addition to receiving a 
fair return. If there are any dangers 
of loss that cannot be foreseen, any risks 
which make the investment less safe 
than a good mortgage, for example, the 
company is allowed a percentage of 
profit large in proportion to the risks 
assumed. In this case Judge Hough 
“depreciation,” 
to be taken out of income as a part of 
the expense of the business; and he 
named 6 per cent. as the proper rate of 
return in view of the risks incurred by 
the company. 

The Supreme Court seems to uphold 
Judge Hough’s ruling as to the increase 
of land value shown in this case, while 
not committing itself as to such increase 
in all cases. The court says: 

“We agree with the court below in holding 
that the value of the property is to be deter- 
mined as of the time when the inquiry is 
made regarding the rates. If the property, 
which legally enters into the consideration of 
the question of rates, has increased in value 
since it was acquired, the company is entitled 
to the benefit of such increase. This is, at 
any rate, the general rule. We do not say 
there may not possibly be an exception to it, 
where the property may have increased so 
enormously in value as to render a rate per- 
mitting a reasonable return upon such in- 
creased value unjust to the public. How such 
facts should be treated, is not a question now 
defore us, as this case does not present it.”® 

The amount of the increase in land 
value would seem to be immaterial, ex- 
cept that the public hardship would be 
greater in case of a large increase. And 
the increase in this case is not small, a 
matter of about $8,000,000, nearly one- 
seventh of the company’s property as 
reduced by the Supreme Court. 

Thus, without vouchsafing any reason 
for “the general rule” or any practical 
clue to the possible “exception to it,” and 
with nothing but a cursory reference, 
the Supreme Court dismisses the subject. 
Whether its language amounts to mere 
dictum or is settled law, the State and 
City of New York, and ail other States 


See note 6, 
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and municipalities, are practically given 
notice that they must allow the earning 
of dividends on capital amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which 
no company ever invested or produced. 

2. Dividends on cost of city pave- 
ments. It often happens that a gas, 
water or electric company places its pipes 
or wires under streets before they are 
paved or while they are paved with a 
cheap material. In due time the city 
paves or repaves the streets, laying down 
perhaps “asphalt over concrete” or 
“granite block.” If the company were 
to lay the pipes or wires over again, 
removing and replacing a costly pave- 
ment and: having to contend with a 
greater accumulation of fixtures under 
the street surface, the cost would prob- 
ably be much greater than the original 
cost of putting them in, or the present 
cost if*the original conditions still ex- 
isted. In other words, the “reproduction 
cost” of the company’s property has been 
vastly increased by expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Shall the gas-consuming public pay 
dividends to the company because the 
people have covered the company’s pipes 
with good pavements? It is difficult to 
to see how the proposition can be taken 
seriously ; yet it has been boldly argued 


by companies’ lawyers and has received ° 


the approval of judges. 

It appeared that the reproduction cost 
of the Consolidated Gas Company’s 
mains and service pipes would be great- 
er, by $5,555,761, on account of the 
changed conditions in the streets, ch‘efly 
new paving.’° These improvements did 
not belong to the company, and it had 
paid nothing on account of them. Never- 
theless, Judge Hough decided that the 
people must pay dividends to the com- 
pany on this immense sum. He said: 

“Tf it be true that a pipe line under the 
New York of 1907 is worth more than was a 
pipe line under the city of 1827, then the 
owner thereof owns that value, and that such 
advance arose wholly or partly thru difficulties 
of duplication created by the city itself is a 
matter of no moment.” 

Shall the standard of “present value,” 
after being used to prevent injustice in 
one direction, be allowed to become the 
instrument of equal or worse injustice 
in another direction? Is it a “matter of 





See note 2. 
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no moment” that the people are taxed to 
lay pavements, and then pay an extra 
gas rate equal to 6 per cent. or more on 
the value of the improvement? ‘They 
also pay, as part of the company’s oper- 
ating expenses, any incidental increase 
in the cost of repairing mains and pipes 
under the pavements. 

The United States Supreme Court did 
not either repudiate this doctrine or give 
its express approval. It said, as already 
quoted : 

“If the property, whick legally enters into 
the consideration of the question of rates, has 
increased in value since it was acquired, the 
company is entitled to the benefit of such in- 
crease. 

“While there is room for argument 
that when the court used the words, 
“property, which legally enters into the 
consideration of the question of rates,” 
it did not refer to such a value as that 
arising from improved pavements—yet 
this language of our highest court is 
constantly being urged, by counsel for 
public service corporations, upon courts 
and commissions throughout the coun- 
try, as an undoubted approval of the 
holding of Judge Hough. In certain 
quarters it may be accepted in that 
sense, and the people interested will have 
to take their case to the United States 
Supreme Court—if, indeed, they can get 
it there—to find out what that court 
meant. 

Judge Hough thought the 80-cent rate 
would produce a net income of about 
$3,000,000, slightly more than 5 per 
cent. on the value of the company’s 
property. and franchises, placed by him 
at nearly $60,000,000. He held the rate 
unconstitutional because it would not 
yield 6 per cent. The old rate, $1 per 
thousand, was yielding nearly 10 per 
cent. Curiously enough, Judge Hough, 
as he himself tells us, allowed “nothing 
for increase of sales due to cheaper 
prices.” Why did he not make allow- 
ance for this? On appeal, the Supreme 
Court said: 

“A reduction in rates will not always reduce 
the net earnings, but on the contrary may in- 
crease them.” 

Even tho the reduction from $1 to 
80 cents might not actually increase net 
earnings, it was certain that the lower 
price would cause an increased con- 
sumption of gas and thus offset, in whole 
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or in part, the loss of income due to the 
reduction.” 

The Supreme Court cut down Judge 
Hough’s valuation of the company’s 
franchises from $12,000,000 to $7,781,- 
ooo. This left the total investment less 
than $56,000,000, on which the net in- 
come anticipated by Judge Hough would 
be nearly 5% per cent. While agreeing 
that the company was entitled to 6 per 
cent., the Supreme Court reversed the 
Judge’s decision and compelled the com- 
pany to make a trial of the new rate, to 
see whether, with the increased con- 
sumption of gas due to the lower price, 
it would not yield 6 per cent. It has 
undoubtedly yielded 6 per cent. or more; 
the company has made no attempt to re- 
open the case and show that it found the 
rate insufficient. The Supreme Court 
was also influenced by a doubt whether 
Judge Hough, relying upon the testi- 
mony of expert witnesses furnished by 
the company, had not fixed the value of 
the tangible property at too high a 
figure. 

If the court had eliminated from the 
total of the company’s investment (1) 
all franchise values, (2) the increase in 
the value of the company’s land, and 
(3) the alleged increase in the value of 
mains and pipes due to better pave- 
ments, these items amounting to more 

"This is shown by the experience of the company 
since the eighty-cent rate became effective by the Su- 
preme Court’s decision (January 12, 1909). Under 
the dollar rate the consumption of gas, from 1905 to 


1908, showed an average annual increase of only 366,- 
000,000 cubic feet Under the eighty- -cent rate the 


consumption increased 937.000,000 cubic feet in 1900, 
of 726,000,000 feet 


and there was a further increase 
im 1910. 


oe 
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than $21,000,000, the capital would have 
been reduced to about $34,500,000, on 
which even Judge Hough’s estimated 
net income would have been 8.79 per 
cent., with a still higher percentage to 
be earned thru increased consumption. 

The rate should be further reduced to 
a figure that will yield no more than 
6 per cent. on the company’s fair capital- 
ization.*7 The Supreme Court should 
have another opportunity to pass on the 
franchise value supposed to have been 
authorized by the Legislature of 1884. 
It should have a chance to reconsider 
“the general rule” as to increase in land 
values, and, incidentally, to say whether 
an increase of nearly $8,000,000 is not 
“enormous” enough to make payment of 
dividends on it “unjust to the public.” 
It should also say definitely whether the 
people must pay dividends on value 
created solely by the expenditure of tax- 
payers’ money in the laying of pave- 
ments. 

In the Supreme Court the opinion was 
written by Justice Peckham and re- 
ceived the concurrence of all the other 
members, Chief. Justice Fuller and Jus- 
tices Harlan, Brewer, White, McKenna, 
Holmes, Day and Moody." 

E_muurst, N. Y. 


Tt should be noted that 6 per cent. on the entire 
value of the property is equivalent to 7 per cent. for 
the stockholders, @f they have issued bonds at 5 per 
cent. equal to half that value. No opinion is here ex- 
pressed as to the propriety of 6 per cent. as a rate 
of return in this case 

Since the decision of this case the court has lost 
five of its members, Chief Justice Fuller and Justices 
Harlan, Brewer, Peckham and Moody. Justice White 


has been made Chief Justice ana Justices Lurton, 
Hughes, Lamar, Van Devanter and Pitney have been 
appointed. 






BY THOMAS E. BURKE 


Wuo cometh up from Edom dyed in gore, 
From Bosra with apparel hectic red, 
Why drip thy stately vestments even more 


Than robes of them that in the wine-press tread ? 


“Behold I come all garmented in blood 
And thru the pathless blue I take my way, 


To consummate upon the western rood 


Notre Dame, IND. 


The sanguinary sacrifice of Day.” 









































Waste 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT Proressor oF PoLiricaAL EcONoMY IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


E take great pride in the fact 
\W that we are the richest na- 
tion in the world, and it has 

been only within comparatively recent 
years that we have taken a serious inter- 
est in the conservation of our resources. 
By forest fires, wasteful mining and un- 
scientific agriculture, we have destroyed 
untold wealth. The preventable waste 
thru sickness reduces the earning ca- 
pacity of our people by hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually. But there 
is another form of waste which does not 
receive the attention which it deserves. 
This is the expenditure of vast sums of 
money for purposes which leave us in a 
worse condition than before this money 
was spent. The expenditure of our 
Government in preparation for and 
as a, result of war amounts to about 
$400,000,000 annually. In addition to 
this we expend nearly $3.000,000,000 
a year upon intoxicating liquors, to- 


bacco, coffee and tea. It is almost im- 
possible to obtain accurate figures for 
our expenditures upon these articles, but 
from figures furnished by The Ameri- 
can Grocer and from an estimate made 
independently for the expenditure on 
tobacco we obtain the following: 


EE OI Ne ER ee $1,600,000,000 
Tobacco T,100,000,000 
ae ee Senay see ree 194,000,000 
i. eee 33,000,000 


The unfortunate part of this expendi- 
ture is that not only is this vast sum un- 
profitably consumed when it might be 
expended for articles which are needed 
by our people, but the money spent upon 
these items reduces the power of resist- 
ance to disease and brings an incalculable 
amount of misery in its train. In our 
campaign for conservation the personal 
habits of the people should not be over- 
looked. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Evolution 


Most biologists accept the view that 
the conditions suitable for the origin of 
life existed ages ago when the earth had 
cooled to a certain temperature, but that 
such conditions do not ordinarily recur 
in nature, and that they have not been 
reproduced artificially. . Dr. Bastian,’ 
however, has spent much of his energy 
during the past forty years trying to 
convince the biologists that life is con- 
stantly arising anew. Earlier experi- 
ments led to the conclusion that our sim- 
plest microorganisms do not arise “spon- 
taneously” in solutions of nutritive mat- 
ter; Pasteur, Tyndall and Koch settled 
no doubt for all time, the principle of 
“sterilization,” upon which so much of 
our surgical and sanitary practise today 
depends. But Dr. Bastian goes on with 
his experiments, unperturbed by the re- 
buffs of scientific societies or the criti- 
cisms of his colleagues, with a devotion 
that is admirable, tho misguided. He 
places various mixtures of inorganic 
compounds in flasks, with water, heats 
these to a temperature far above that 
generally acknowledged to be sufficient 
to destroy all living matter, and allows 
the sealed preparations to stand for 
weeks, or months. Upon opening the 
flasks under conditions that guard 
against the entrance of organisms from 
the air, he finds organized bodies that 
strongly resemble certain lower forms of 
plant life. Granting Dr. Bastian all that 
he claims for the precautions against the 
invasion of his cultures and preparations, 
and granting him all that he claims for 
the appearance and structure of his new 
discoveries, his story is far from con- 
vincing. His preparations contain no 
carbon; the “organisms” which arise 
“spontaneously” in his preparations con- 
tain silicon in place of carbon. From 
all that we know of living things, life 
depends upon the ability to liberate en- 
ergy through the oxidation of carbon 

'THe Ortcin or Lire. By H. Charlton "Bastian, 
M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. Pp. iv+119, with ten plates. 


The Science Series. New York and London: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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compounds. Now, if Bastian’s organ- 
isms oxidize silicon compounds instead 
of carbon compounds, the product of this 
oxidation cannot be eliminated, and the 
“life” of the organism is “self-limited” 
in a way that is just the opposite of what 
we find in ordinary living things. Dr. 
Bastian writes with remarkable clear- 
ness and simplicity, and his books—he 
has written several on this subject—must 
impress the layman very favorably. The 
plates are good reproductions from pho- 
tographs of the “organisms” as seen thru 
the microscope, ‘and some of them cer- 
tainly have a startling similarity to or- 
ganisms that originate in the orthodox 
way. It is likely that the final value of 
Dr. Bastian’s work will lie in leading sci- 
entific men to recognize that what we 
term “life” is but a special phase of a 
whole class of phenomena; that other 
types of life and metabolism are possi- 
ble, at least theoretically, and that they 
do not exist upon this earth because our 
atmosphere and temperature cycles and 
chemical environment are what they are. 

All evolutionists assume the early 
origin of life upon this earth, or at any 
rate its early arrival upon this earth; 
their chief concern is with the forces 
that have brought about the transforma- 
tions in the species of organisms that 
have peopled the earth from time to 
time. The late Dr. Bernard, for many 
vears curator of corals at the British 
Museum of Natural History, gave much 
thought to some of these problems, but 
his manuscripts, in which his views were 
put down, were not prepared for publi- 
cation until after his death. The pres- 
ent book? was edited by his daughter. 
Of the neglected forces in evolution to 
which Dr. Bernard calls our attention the 
first is his “protomitomic network,” 
which is offered as a substitute for, or 
a supplement to, the cell theory. Years 
ago Dr. Bernard had found that the 
structure of the retina of the eve did not 





2Some Nectectep Factors 1n EvoLuTion, an Essay 
1n Constructive Biotocy. By Henry M. Bernard, 
M.A., F.Z.S. Edited by Matilda Bernard. 8vo. Pp. 
xxi+489. Illustrated, New York and London: G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons, $3, 
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agree with the current idea that every 
tissue is a composite of cells ; others had 
about the same time been imprest with 
the “inadequacy of the cell theory,” and 
Bernard generalized his observations 
into the view that the protoplasmic net- 
work is continuous thruout the organism. 
Many other biologists have made similar 
observations and generalizations. The 
best formulation of this point of view is 
perhaps DeBary’s dictum, “The organ- 
ism builds its cells, not the cells the or- 
ganism.” The nuclear network, extend- 
ing thru the organism, divides its ma- 
terial frame into convenient cells, 

Bernard’s second principle is that evo- 
lution proceeds in a given plane up to a 
certain stage; further evolution means 
action in a new plane, Concretely, 
new types of units arise from the inte- 
gration of units of a lower type. Thus, 
the chromidial units form cells; cells 
aggregate into units of the “gastrza”’ 
type, made famous by Haeckel, and rep- 
resented in the animal world by such 
organisms as hydra, corals, sea ane- 
mones and jelly-fish. The gastrzal units 
form colonies of the “worm” or annelid 
type, and evolution here continues up to 
the crustacea and insects. The back- 
boned animals are the extreme products 
of this plane of evolution. The next 
stage would consist of colonies of or- 
ganisms of the annulate or vertebrate 
type, and we have the beginnings in 
colonies of ants or bees, and in human 
society. We cannot see that this factor 
is anything different from Spencer’s 
principle of integration, followed by 
differentiation. To call it by the name 
of “colony formation” may simplify it 
for the general reader, but can not make 
a new principle of it. 

In the course of the ages thru which 
living beings have tried to live in this 
world, there have occurred many coin- 
cidences. It must have happened many 
times that an area became gradually 
flooded, or dried up; that animals have 
had to depend upon a new type of food; 
that insects have adopted the water as 
a convenient breeding place for their 
young, etc., etc. Dr. -Willey*® — has 
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gathered a number of instances of ‘“‘con- 
vergence,” or the evolution of similar 
structures or habits by organisms of dif- 
ferent types or origins. Thus the mun- 
goose has a horizontal pupil, like the 
whip-snake or the horse; other nocturnal 
animals have vertical pupils; whereas 
the typical pupil is circular. The most 
remarkable convergences are perhaps 
shown by the social insects, of which 
the termites or “white ants” have no 
genetic relationship with the true ants, 
yet resemble the latter so closely in their 
general appearance and modes of life. 
To the lover of natural history, as well as 
to the trained scientist, this book offers 
a wealth of interesting information. 
The philosophical introduction is rather 
disappointing, and may deter many from 
reading the rest of the book. 

There is a real need for a book that 
states concisely and simply, and at the 
same time soundly and authoritatively, 
the present status of the doctrine of 
evolution. Dr. Crampton’s new book‘ 
furnishes excellent reading, is crammed 
full of interesting examples, and is 
scientific and scholarly as far as it goes. 
To many people it will furnish just the 
introduction to the study of evolution 
that they need. The popularity of Dr. 
Crampton’s lectures in New York City, 
where he has repeated practically the 
same series several times each season for 
five years, would indicate that they fill a 
real need. But the printed book does not 
come up to its title. A third of the book 
is given up to introductory matter and 
“evidence” of evolution. Less than ten 
pages are given to the questions that en- 
gage most of the time and thought of 
the active workers in the study of evolu- * 
tion today, and the treatment is such as 
to leave upon the reader the impression 
that after Darwin there is little left to do 
but readjust a few trifles here and there. 
“The many-sided struggle for existence” 
and the “elements of the selective proc- 
ess” do not enable us to understand what 
has happened and what is happening in 
the world: of life, as Dr. Crampton 
would have his readers believe. The re- 
searches on Mendelism and mutation 





SCONVERGENCE 1N EvoLtution. By Arthur Willey, 
D.Sc., Lond.; Hon. M.A., Cantab.; F.R.S., Professor 
of Zoology in the McGill University. 8vo. Pp. xv+ 
177, with illustrations. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
‘0. $2.50. 


*Tue Doctrine or Evotution, Its Basis anp ITs 
Score. By Henry Edward Crampton, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Zoilogy, Columbia University. 12mo. Pp. 
— New York: The Columbia University Press. 
1.50. 
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have already yielded sufficient fruit to 
entitle them to a rather full recognition 
in a new book on “The Doctrine of 
Evolution.” A good index would double 
the value of the book. 


’ 


Sailor and Author, Too* 


Un puissant réveur, a French critic 
has written of him; yet, in his own 
words, “perhaps not such an uncondi- 
tional dreamer as all that.” As Mr. Con- 
rad writes a little further on: 

“Even before the most seductive reveries | 
have remained mindful of that sobriety of in- 
terior thought, that asceticism of sentiment, 
in which alone the naked form of truth, such 
as one conceives it, such as one feels it, can 
be rendered without shame.” 

Some there are who find this sober— 
and somber—sailor-author the most no- 
table man among all those who are to- 
day writing English prose. Others, not 
denying the miracle that has given a for- 
eigner, “who never wrote a line for print 
till he was thirty-six,” wavering even 
then between French and English, the 
power to create “The Mirror of the Sea” 
and “Under Western Eyes,” yet hold 
Mr. Conrad to be as much overrated by 
the few as slighted by the many. In 
any case, there can be no question but 
that this man from inland Poland has 
had, in rare degree, understanding of 
the ocean, and the ability to call up in 
his readers’ imaginations sea and ship 
and seamen. And, whatever one’s opin- 
ion of his other books, these same read- 
ers must inevitably take pleasure in the 
reminiscences and reflections of the 
vaguely mysterious author of “Youth” 
and “Typhoon.” It is not an altogether 
orderly autobiography, but, while far 
from deficient in literary quality, it is 
an uncommonly modest one; quite free, 
also, from all literary affectation. The 
writer is naturally reticent. He tells 
more about Nicholas B., an equally taci- 
turn kinsman, who served most honor- 
ably in the Grande Armée, than of his 
own youth in Ukraine, tho he describes 
a visit paid to his uncle’s home there 
many years after he took up a life of 
seafaring. Something he tells of a bril- 
liant and unscrupulous stepfather, who 
cheated his grandfather of his father’s 


*A PERSONAL REcoRD. 
York: Harper & Bros 
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Pp. 220. 
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fortune. He writes with feeling of his 
family’s part in the disastrous risings 
against Russia. Of his father, he tells 
us at least that he translated into Polish 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” and 
“Toilers of the Sea.” He tells us of 
his friendship with Stephen Crane, “that 
energetic, slight, fragile, intensely living 
and transient figure”; and of the dog 
“with a black head on a white body and 
a ridiculous black spot at the other end 
of him,” a present of Crane’s to his lit- 
tle son. He tells us, too, of the writing 
of “Almayer’s Folly,” spread over a long 
period of time. 

Mr. Conrad is a slow worker indeed ; 
he “wrestled” with “Nostromo,” he tells 
us very simply, “for twenty months.” 
One of his rewards is an unsullied liter- 
ary conscience; and in this Personal 
Record, a book composed in a minor key 
that contrasts strangely with the stri- 
dency of most contemporary literature, 
there are exquisite pages. 

Even as mariner, Joseph Conrad never 
“went into steam.” 


Tante. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.30. 

The thoroly selfish woman has been 
variously depicted; nowhere better than 
in that clever play of two seasons ago, 
The Mollusc; but in Tante Miss Sedg- 
wick gives a remarkable study of egoism. 
It is the self-centered musical artist, “the 
most famous of living pianists,” who is 
the subject of this skillful dissection. 
Madame Oraska has lived in an atmos- 
phere of adulation until her whole nature 
has become perverted, and her beauty 
and genius are sorry substitutes for the 
endearing small virtues of less Olympian 
characters. It is not difficult to see how 
such public entertainers live in an arti- 
ficial world where incense takes the place 
of fresh air. They cannot breathe with- 
out what they call “sympathy,” but 
which is in reality flattery, and woe to 
the luckless wight who is too clear- 
headed or too honest to turn acolyte and 
swing with the censer! The character 
of Tante is a triumph of clever and dis- 
cerning delineation, and that of her 
adopted daughter Karen scarcely less 
so. Karen, too, has a rare talent, a 
genius for gratitude. Her adoration for 
her guardian is charmingly natural; yet 
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we wonder why so fine a nature did not 
feel the unreality and selfishness of the 
other? It is not often, in fiction at 
least, that a high-minded hero has to 
struggle against the exacting jealousy of 
a foster mother-in-law to keep his wife’s 
affection, when his feminine rival-is not 
satisfied without all of it. There is 
something quite diabolical in the ingen- 
uity expended by Tante in her efforts to 
separate husband and wife, because it is 
a part of her hideous egoism to be 
wretched without the exclusive adora- 
tion of everyone about her. We have 
known her—the woman who must be 
first, who flinches if another is praised in 
her presence, and whose ego is an all- 
devouring possession, a veritable demon 
of unrest and self-seeking. She is never 
nobly generous in appreciation ; never at 
peace, except on the crest of a compli- 
ment. Adulation is her native air, and 
she asphyxiates without it. She makes 
an exacting friend, a tyrannical mother, 
a jealous wife and a mischief-making 
mother-in-law. .In Tante she is drawn 
with finished art. 


Literary Notes 


....The Boy Fancier, as its subtitle says, is 
a “complete manual of all matters appertaining 
to domestic pets.” As necessary to a country 
boy as a cook book is to his mother. (Dut- 
ton; $2.) 


....From E, P. Dutton & Co. we receive a 
charming variety of Easter cards. The senti- 
ments which these express are in some cases 
horrowed from so excellent a writer as 
Thomas-a-Kempis and the choice is wide 
enough to satisfy all tastes. 


....Our Puritan ancestors in New England, 
hesides subduing the country and establishing 
our institutions, invented a distinctive cuisine. 
Helen S. Wright in The New England Cook 
Book (Duffield; $1.50) has collected a large 
number of recipes characteristic of New Eng- 
land, some of them copied from manuscript 
cook books more than a hundred years old. 
There is an astonishing variety and suggested 
toothsomeness in these old time recipes. 

...-A new Supplement (the second) to the 
monumental Dictionary of National Biography 
is announced for publication this spring by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder, and, in this country, 
the Macmillan Co. The first Supplement, is- 
sued eleven years ago, competed the record 
as far as the death of Queen Victoria. The 
new Supplement includes memoirs of persons 
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who died between that date and the end of 
1911. The editor, Sir Sidney Lee, has had 
the collaboration of nearly three hundred ex- 
pert contributors. The re-issue of the Dic- 
lionary in a twenty-two volume edition (in- 
stead of sixty-six volumes) is also announced. 


....Part Three of the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 
is the thirty-eighth report of the Bureau of 
Industrial Statistics (1910), published at Har- 
risburg, 1911 (pages 477). Pages of especial 
interest at the moment discuss the problems 
of the coal fields, and summarize industrial 
accidents and fatalities. There is a certain 
irony in the fact that a section entitled “Penn- 
sylvania’s Great Wealth as shown by Per- 
sonal Property Valuation” follows hard upon 
this last. 


....Mr, Isaac N. Stevens’s story, An Amer- 
ican Suffragette (Rickey; $1.20), has a mere- 
tricious interest from the fact that the hero- 
ine has been identified as Miss Inez Milhol- 
land, a young lady of New York, a Vassar 
graduate and a leader among the more mili- 
tant of suffragists, but it is otherwise negli- 
gible. - The author makes a curious mistake 
on page 31, in the assertion that Silvia Hol- 
land was “a graduate of the law schooi at 
Columbia.” Women are not admitted to the 
College of Law at Columbia. 


....A new volume in The Musicians’ Library 
contains twenty-seven Songs from the Operas 
for Baritone and Bass (Ditson; paper $1.50, 
cloth $2.50) edited by H. E. Krehbiel. - The 
songs are given in their original keys and ar- 
ranged chronologically. They cover the whole 
period of opera writing from the time of Han- 
del to the present, and represent various 
schools and developments in the art. Mr. 
Krehbiel’s introductions are apt and suggestive 
and will prove valuable in helping the amateur 
to understand and interpret the music. 


....During the last few months of Dr. Am- 
ory H. Bradford’s long pastorate, when he felt 
physically unable to deliver the regular morn- 
ing sermon, he prepared and printed, and fre- 
quently read from the pulpit, what he called 
a Prelude, in which he gave expression to his 
personal Christian experience and faith. 
These messages, written in the clear and sim- 
ple language of the heart, are now gathered 
into a little volume, full of assurance, comfort 
and sympathy, entitled, Preludes and Inter- 


ludes (Crowell; $1). 


....It is doubtful whether there was any 
real need for another book devoted to outlin- 
ing the plots of popular operas, the number of 
such compilations already being legion, but J. 
Walker McSpadden’s Opera Synopses (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co.; 75 cents) at least 
has the merits of brevity, of clearness, and of 
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cheapness. Among the sixty and odd operas 
whose “stories” he tells witn exceptional con- 
ciseness and compression he includes not only 
last season’s novelties in New York but even 
the Metropolitan’s prize opera by American 
authors, “Mona.” 


....Gelett Burgess’ new novel, Find the 
Woman (Bobbs-Merrill; $1.25), is dedicated 
to Scheherezade and Baron Munchausen 
among others, and it is extravagant enough 
to justify the dedication. A series of wild 
adventures in the streets and houses of New 
York thru which the hero seeks the answer 
to the question propounded in the first sen- 
tence: “Who was Belle Charmion?” leads the 
reader a breathless chase and keeps him en- 
tertained in much the manner of the moving- 
picture play. There is the same swiftness of 
action and violence of transition from one 
scene to another. Much of the story is told 
by the device of a series of short tales re- 
lated by the different members of the “Liars’ 
Club,” but all bearing upon the plot. 


....While there are several books dealing 
with the instruments commonly used in the 
modern orchestra, so far as we are aware the 
first volume in English devoted exclusively 
to the very different set of instruments em- 
ployed in the military band is Arthur A. 
Clappé’s The Wind-Band and Its Instruments: 
Their History, Construction, Acoustics, Tech- 
nique and Construction (Holt; $1.50). The 
author has been a teacher of music at the 
Royal Military. School of Music in England 
and also at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and his book is the result 
of many years’ practical experience. It is a 
thoroly good and useful compendium of in- 
formation about band instruments, treating 
each in detail both as to its individual utility 
and its value in combination with its fellows. 


...-One of the best of the monographs thus 
far issued in that excellent series of little 
books on big subjects, “The Home University 
Library”—best because most interesting and 
stimulating to further study—is J. L. Myres’s 
The Dawn of History (New York: Holt; 50 
cents), in which Oxford’s Professor of An- 
cient History, by the application of “geo- 
graphical criticism to history, historical criti- 
cism to geography, and biological to both,” 
provides an illuminating sketch of the begin- 
nings of those peoples whose doings have most 
affected the course of human history. It is 
a brilliant study in the evolution of earliest 
civilizations; is scholarly without being pe- 
dantic, taking account of the latest archeolog- 
ical discoveries in Egypt, Babylonia, Asia 
Minor, and the Eastern Mediterranean; is de- 
lightfully straightforward, clear and simple in 
style, and in its picture of life in “Minoan” 
Crete fairly rises to poetic beauty of diction. 
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Pebbles 


AS POETS MIGHT HAVE VARIED IT. 
Thema Missouri, Opus 23. 

Every time I come to town ; 
The boys keep kickin’ my dawg aroun’; 

Makes no difference if he is a houn’ 

They gotta quit kickin’ my dawg aroun’. 
Variation, after Tennyson. 

Kick him no more—thy feet are iron heeled; 
He strove against thy blow, but all in vain; 
Leave him in peace upon the street called 

Main; ; 
No more, dear love—one touch and wrath will 
yield— 
Kick him no more! 
After Thomas Dunn English. 
Oh, don’t you remember my houn’ dawg, 
Bolt, s 
My houn’ dawg whose hair was near-brown, 
Who whined with delight when you gave him 


Ben 


a bone 
And howled in his fear at your frown? 
Down the old Main street in the village, Ben 
Bolt, 
In terror mv houn’ dawg has flown; 
They have got to quit kickin’ my houn’ dawg 
aroun’— 
They must let my old houn’ dawg alone. 
After Whitman. 


I celebrate my dog, and sing my dog, 

And him I shall not kick, nor shall you kick, 

For every dog belonging to me, as good be- 
longs to you; 

He loafs and invites your sole; 

He sits and loafs at his ease, nor heeds 

Your kick as you pass. 


After Poe. 
Helen, my hound dog has to me 
A sweet Nicwean bark—his snore 
Floats gently o’er Missouri’s lea, 
And he, on whom I set such store, 
Shall be kicked no more! 
After Edwin Markham. 
Bowed by the fleas of centuries, he stands 
Upon his ear, and grovels on the ground, 
The agony of ages in his face 
And on his back the pests of all the world. 
Who roused him, not to rapture but despair— 
A thing that howleth, and that quickly lopes, 
E’en tho half stunned by brother to the ox? 
Who loosened, and let drive that awful kick? 
Whose was the foot that landed on my dog? 
Whose toe did what it dassn’t do again? 
After Bret Harte. 
“I kicked your dawg,” the stranger said. 
Said the old man. “Say no more, 
And darken not my Ozark home, 
Lest I hurl you to the floor. 
“What did my dawg, my noble dawg, 
That you p Ree plant your boot 
Against his side and send him off, 
You nasty old galoot?” 
“T was goin’ to say,” the stranger said, 
“I kicked your dawgsone gate 
And busted it—and here’s four bits; 
Now let me go—I’m late!” 


—Denver Republican. 
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A Leading Issue 


In their treatment of an issue which 
has had great weight with the American 
people for three years past, the Demo- 
crats of the House have again taken up 
the schedule of tariff duties on wool and 
woolen goods. Bills revising the steel, 
chemical and sugar schedules have been 
sent to the Senate, and now the House 
is about to pass the wool and woolens 
bill which, as modified by a compromise 
with the Senate Progressives, was vetoed 
last year by President Taft. At the 
same time, the Republicans in the House 
propose a bill (relating to the same 
schedule) by which the position hereto- 
fore held by them is virtually surren- 
dered. This may be shown by a brief 
comparison. While the Democratic Un- 
derwood bill makes an average reduction 
of 50 per cent., the Republican bill cuts 
down the duties by an average of 40 per 
cent. And this Republican bill is offered, 
in behalf of himself and his party asso- 
ciates, by Mr. Payne, formerly chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, 
whose name (with that of Senator 
Aldrich) is commonly attached to the 
title of the present tariff law. 


Thus it is admitted by the Republican 
party in Congress that a reduction 
averaging 40 per cent. can be ordered in 
the wool and woolens schedule of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909 without 
making the protection less than the dif- 
ference between cost of production here 
and cost of production abroad. It is un- 
fortunate for the party that this was not 
known by its leaders three years ago. 


‘They now have, it is true, a report as to 


these costs from the Tariff Board. They 
assert that the report warrants the re- 
ductions they propose. On the other 
hand, the Democrats say that the same 
report warrants their somewhat larger 
reduction. As the board found varying 
costs both in this country and in other 
lands, it may be impossible to measure 
the difference exactly, but it is clear that 
40 per cent. can safely be cut off now, 
and could have been taken away in 1909. 
Why were the Republican leaders un- 
able then to see that this could be done 
with due regard to the requirements of 
the protective policy? At least a con- 
siderable part of an excess so great could 
have been ascertained without the aid of 
a board of experts. The reduction pro- 
posed now simply emphasizes the blun- 
ders of that sham revision. 

It is said that Mr. Taft will be em- 
barrassed, in a political sense, if Con- 
gress shall lay before him now a revision 
of Schedule K substantially in accord 
with the revision which he vetoed last 
year, because the report of his own 
board will show that he was misled then 
and that now his signature should be 
attached. Probably a bill almost iden- 
tical with the one he rejected will be sent 
to him in the near future. We expect 
that he will sign it, if he is convinced 
that it is warranted by the board’s report. 
Embarrassment, if there shall be any, 
will be relieved in part by his criticism 
of this schedule in the past. He has 
repeatedly said that the duties in it were 
too high. We are confident that he will 
meet the requirements of the situation 
frankly and will act justly. 

With respect to this schedule a board 
report has been completed and sent to 
Congress, but there is no report as to the 
duties of the steel, chemical and sugar 
schedules. It is asserted that for this 
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reason he will veto any one of the three 
bills, revising these schedules, that may 
be sent to him. This assertion may mis- 
represent his purpose. It seems to us 
that his action should not be determined 
wholly by the lack or by the presence of 
a board report. The requirements of the 
protective policy, as defined in his party's 
platform, permit reductions in the iron 
and steel schedule. There is proof of 
this in the export trade. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by refusing now to cor- 
rect the blunders and wrongs of the 
revision of 1909. 

The sugar bill, however, should not be 
classed with the others just mentioned, 
but must be considered by itself. By 
placing sugar on the free list, it surren- 
ders $52,000,000 of annual revenue and 
entirely withdraws the protection now 
granted. Coupled with it is a bill for a 
disguised income tax, which would yield, 
the authors of the measure say, about 
$50,000,000 a year. The sugar bill was 
passed in the House by a vote of 198 to 
103. In the affirmative were 24 Repub- 
licans, and on the other side were 7 
Democrats (from Colorado and Louisi- 
ana), representing the domestic beet 
and cane sugar industries. All of the 
Democrats and two-thirds (80) of the 
Republicans voted for the excise or in- 
come tax bill, making a total of 250, 
against whom were only 40 in the nega- 
tive. 

Ought protection to be withdrawn 
from the production of raw sugar? Or 
ought the revenue yielded by existing 
duties to be given up? At the present 
time we admit raw sugar from Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines free 
of duty, thus discriminating in favor of 
these non-contiguous possessions and 
against the sugar of foreign lands. Re- 
moval of the duty would have an un- 
favorable effect upon the sugar industry 
in these islands. Porto Rico’s House has 
already forwarded a protest. Again, in 
return for a preference of 20 per cent. 
given to the sugar of Cuba, that island 
grants to the United States preferences 
which have promoted and enlarged our 
export trade with the Cuban people. If 
the sugar preference should be with- 
drawn (as it would be if all incoming 
sugar should be free of duty), our recip- 
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rocal commercial treaty with - Cuba 
would fall. Protection (which yields 
$52,000,000 of revenue) has established 
in our own country the beet sugar indus- 
try, in which, it is estimated, $100,000,- 
000 is invested, and which, prominent 
producers say, would die if the duty 
should be repealed. There are seventy- 
three beet sugar factories, in sixteen 
States. By the protection of the duty 
the cane sugar industry in Louisiana and 
Texas has been maintained. With the 
duty repealed, this industry would lan- 
guish. On the other hand, repeal of the 
duty would reduce, it is claimed, the cost 
of sugar to consumers by about $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

If the accompanying income tax 
should be found to be unconstitutional, 
the loss of sugar revenue would be felt, 
especially if our pension expenditures 
should be increased by $75,000,000, as 
proposed in the Sherwood bill. As for 
the excise or income tax bill which was 
passed by so large a majority, and which 
has some defects, we should prefer the 
kind of income tax which Congress 
would be free to impose under the 
constitutional amendment which thirty 
States have approved. Many expect that 
the additional States needed will express 
their approval within a year or two. 
Several Senators, we understand, who 
want an income tax, think that Congress 
should wait for adoption of the pending 
amendment. 

It must be admitted, we think, that 
there is shrewd politics in the Demo- 
cratic program which relates to the tariff 
and the cost of living, and that, in view 
of the 1909 revision, which displaced in 
the House a Republican majority of 
more than 40 by a Democratic majority 
of 66, it is put forward to the disadvan- 
tage of the party in power. To the 
masses it appeals with much force. It 
exhibits the Democratic policy and pur- 
pose. It confirms popular condemnation 
of the sham revision. It is concerned 
with what we must regard as a national 
issue that is dominant in the minds of a 
majority. Mr. Roosevelt says the great 
issue now before his party and the coun- 
try is: “Are the American people fit to 
govern themselves?” We do not think 
this is an issue. But the issue to which 
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the Democratic legislative program re- 
lates is one as to which his attitude has 
not been defined, one with respect to 
which his position is not known, one that 
may make Republican presidential pri- 
maries, soapbox or otherwise, futile. 


a 


Criticism of Courts 

WE ventured last week to criticize the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a patent case, which 
allowed the manufacturer of a patented 
copying machine to require that those 
who bought it should use only the ink 
and paper which he sold. Our daring 
to risk contempt of court is accounted 
for by the stronger language of Chief 
Justice White in the dissenting opinion. 
We now have occasion to record the 
equally heedless attack on the decisions 
of our highest courts by Mayor Gaynor, 
himself of judicial antecedents. In an 
address last week before the new society 
to promote efficiency he said that “the 
judiciary of th's country is the worst de- 
partment we have’—he meant in efh- 
ciency, not in honesty. But here he said 
little more than President Taft has said 
more than once in his denunciations of 
the delays and expense of justice. The 
delays are a grievance, says the Mayor, 
and _ the appeals for the most trivial rea- 
sogs are worse, and “the technicalities of 
the criminal courts are appalling.” He 
says: 

“American judges of the higher courts will 
now reverse a decision on a technicality of the 
law even if they think and confess that it is 
trivial.” 

Judge Gaynor even went so far as to 
instance cases in which decisions have 
been made that were quite technical and 
indefensible. There was the case when 
the Legislature passed a law to forbid 
children to be overworked in tenements 
making cigars, and the New York Court 
of Appeals declared it unconstitutional 
because it interfered with the “liberty” 
of tenement dwellers. The same court 
declared a law unconstitutional which 
regulated hours and conditions of labor 
in bakeries, because it interfered with 
this same “liberty.” It interfered with 
the employees’ “property right” to sell 
their labor. And the same court decided 
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that a law was unconstitutional which 
made employers liable for all injuries to 
employees at work because it “took away 
liberty without due process of law.” 

In the House of Representatives the 
other day, when the income bill, called 
a corporation bill, was up for discussion, 
Mr. Underwood, Democratic leader, and 
other speakers, attacked the decision of 
the Supreme Court that the previous in- 
come tax bill was unconstitutional. Said 
Mr. Underwood: 

“When the Government had the right to tax 
wealth, we did not hear the socialistic cry of 
those less able to bear the burden of taxation. 
The spirit of unrest came when the Supreme 
Court abandoned its policy of a hundrea years, 
and five justices to four said in effect to Con- 
gress that great wealth was to be exempted 
from taxation.” 

And after him Congressman Littleton, 
of New York, spoke in the same strain 
of criticism: 

“I do not want to be understood as railing 
at the judiciary. I do, however, want to be 
understood as criticising the Supreme Court’s 
decision of 1895 on the Income Tax law, which 
cut off at one stroke three-fourths of the tax- 
ing power of the Government.” 

Far be it from us to abuse our courts. 
We must have some deciding authority 
as to constitutionality, so long as we live 
under constitutions. But constitutions 
can be changed, and at times should be. 
There is an amendment now before the 
State legislatures which will allow the 
taxation of incomes by Congress as well 
as by States. The narrowest of margins 
by which the income tax law was an- 
nulled by the Supreme Court suggests 
that with its new membership the Court 
might reverse its very doubtful decision. 
At any rate, the fact that this new in- 
come bill past the House by the unan- 
imous vote of the Democrats and by a 
two-thirds vote of the Republicans, 
proves that in some way the people are 
determined to get the authority directly 
to tax wealth denied to them by the 
Supreme Court. A more liberal inter- 
pretation by that court is the usual way 
of fitting legislation to the conditions of 
life at the present day. This is not 
straining or flouting the Constitution, 
but treating it as a human document; 
not as an iron fetter. That a more lib- 
eral interpretation is possible is shown in 
these cases in which the court was so 
nearly evenly divided. 
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Mr. Orton’s Complaint 


We published in our issue of October 
12, 1911, an article by Jesse I. Orton, 
Esq., criticizing the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court and a 
subordinate court on the right of a gas 
company to earn dividends on franchise 
values. We publish this week a second 
article by him on the principles involved 
as affecting the rates charged and the 
profits allowed by the courts. . 

In the first article Mr. Orton chal- 
lenged the right of such a company 
holding a monopoly under a franchise to 
put any value on its franchise as a part 
of its assets. We are not disposed par- 
ticularly to quarrel with him on this 
matter, altho it is far from clear that he 
had any right to blame a judge in an 
inferior court for feeling bound to ac- 
cept the decision of the highest court 
that such franchise is property on which 
income can be received and dividends 
paid. This’second article attacks both 
the company and the courts on two other 
points, and on neither can we agree with 
him. 

His first contention is this: that be- 
cause the company is operating under a 
franchise within the streets of the city, 
therefore it has no right to count within 
its dividend-earning property the present 
increment of value on the real estate 
which it purchased many years ago. 
Here we hold Mr. Orton to be in error. 
The real estate it has purchased and paid 
for it holds, just like any other pur- 
chaser; entirely apart from its franchise. 
If it increases in value and costs heavier 
taxes, that value must be counted in the 
business done. The franchise has noth- 
ing to do with it. In this case the land 
used for gas works, terminals and office 
sites cost many years ago some five mil- 
lion dollars, and is now worth some 
eight millions more. Mr. Orton would 
not have this increment appraised as 
- value because certain other land, such as 
streets for pipe lines, is used under fran- 
chise. We fail to see how the holding 
of franchise as to streets affects right to 
appraise increment of values in land 
bought and paid for. Mr. Orton further 
says that this increment of value has not 
been created by the gas company, but by 
the increase of population. But the 
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company represents its part of the popu- 
lation, and so its part of the total incre- 
ment of land value for the whole city; 
and its service has presumably given its 
share to create increased value. 

The question is whether “the ordinary 
returns of business” cover the right to 
earn interest on the increased value of 
its plant; and whether, when that plant 
becomes worth more than it originally 
cost, such ordinary business does earn 
interest in that increased value. We do 
not doubt it does. If a merchant’s land 
and buildings cost him originally $100,- 
000 and are now worth $200,000, good 
business requires him to earn interest on 
that extra value. There is no question 
of this. And the fact that one is a 
“private enterprise” and the other a 
“public utility” has nothing to do with 
such property as is privately held and 
not given by franchise. The street fran- 
chise has no concern with property ac- 
quired by purchase, just as the merchant 
bought his. 

Mr. Orton’s other contention is as to 
the valuation of the franchise in the 
streets, and here also we fail to see that 
he is wiser than the courts. It seems 
absurd to Mr. Orton that the present 
value of the pipes under the streets 
should be measured by what it would 
now cost to put them down, rather than 
by what they did cost when the streets 
were unpaved and labor was cheaper. 
But the argument as to the present value 
of pipes under pavements is quite paral- 
lel to that of present value of land. The 
original cost, or the present cost to re- 
place them, is no part of the franchise 
from the city, and was paid for in cash. 
The city did not put them down, but 
gave the right to put them down. The 
city did not pay for putting them down; 
the company did, and that is its property 
value. The value of the franchise is a 
different thing, and much may be said 
as to the valuation of the franchise pure 
and simple; and the franchise had its 
own separate value, and might have been 
sold, before a single pipe had been laid. 

It is fair to add that Mr. Orton’s rep- 
resentation that it is the pavements paid 
for by the city which give occasion for 
valuing on the reproduction rather than 
the original cost of laying pipes, is far 
from the fact. One would suppose from 
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this article that gas pipes were originally 
laid in open fields, with no other expense 
than digging in the soft earth. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
major portion of the reproductive cost 
has grown not out of the paving, but out 
of conditions caused by the necessities 
of traffic and the increased cost of labor. 
To represent that the city by laying 
down pavements has, at its own expense, 
given to the gas company this reproduc- 
tive value is not the fact, except to a 
comparatively insignificant degree. 

As to the franchise itself, the courts 
have consistently and always given that 
a money value. Whether they should is 
something which one may properly ques- 
tion, altho the presumption is that they 
are right. But an inferior court is 
bound by the decision of the superior. 
It cannot put the superior court on trial. 
But this is to be remembered, that the 
United States Supreme Court, in very 
important cases, has lately refused to 
interfere to annul State legislation re- 
stricting rates. In 1909 it refused to de- 
clare such a rate confiscatory; in the 
Consolidated Gas case Judge Peckham 
gave a similar decision, to the effect that 
a court must wait until the company has 
tried the rate imposed by law and proved 
it confiscatory. These decisions are uni- 
versally interpreted to mean that no 
company can hope to prevent reduction 
by law of its rates before it has first 
tried the reduced rates and proved them 
confiscatory. Here the Supreme Court 
is right and has proved itself the bul- 
wark of the people. 

x 


Religious Education 


THE public school cannot teach re- 
ligion ; the Church can. When our peo- 
ple were all of one religion we could al- 
low the State to teach religion and,to 
support. it, but that is long past. Our 
public schools used to open with reading 
the Bible and prayer, and every one ap- 
proved ; but that was so bitterly attacked 
by Archbishop Hughes and others that 
it had to be stopt. The practise is still 
kept up in communities of a single faith 
where the State law does not forbid. 
Those who used to condemn the public 
school as sectarian now condemn it as 
godless. It is hard to suit some people. 
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It is no more godless than a factory, or 
a political meeting, or a picnic, or a 
lyceum. What makes a company godly 
is to have godly people in it. We call 
ours a Christian nation because most of 
our people are Christians. Only in this 
way is our nation more Christian than 
it is Jewish or Moslem or Buddhist. To 
teach in a public school Jewish children 
to sing Christmas hymns at the holiday 
season, as has been done in this city, fs 
an utter wrong. 

But religion should be taught to all 
children. It cannot be taught by the 
State with public money; that is clear. 
It can be taught by the churches, and, 
better still, by the parents. To be sure 
not all parents will teach their children, 
or can teach them properly, So the 
churches undertake to supplement their 
lack, and try to give better and more 
generally universal teaching. They try 
to take in those whose parents neglect 
this duty. Even so some will be over- 
looked, but nearly all will get a certain 
amount of religious teaching, and if the 
churches did their full duty none would 
be overlooked. 

But what is it to teach religion? It 
is not to teach prayers; that is good. It 
is not to teach the Commandments or a 
catechism, tho these are good; nor is 
it anything else about religion, its forms 
or its formulas. Religion, so far as it is 
essential, under whatever form of faith, 
Christian, Jewish or Mohammedan, is 
love, honor, worship and obedience. to- 
ward God, and controlling love and ser- ; 
vice for one’s fellowmen.- This is what 
is to be imprest and enforced first, last 
and all the time. This is what makes 
character, and only this. Reading and 
studying the Bible, committing to mem- 
ory the Commandments, repeating of 
prayers, have incidental benefits, but they 
are not the thing itself; they are not re- 
ligion. Religion is wholly of the heart, 
not of the hands or the lips. The teacher 
who goes thru a lessen and teaches this 
only fails lamentably in teaching re- 
ligion. 

Here is where our religious teaching 
is generally weak. Time is take up 
with lessons, lessons; with explanation 
of passages, with memory exercises, with 
the same kindof teaching as in the pub- 
lic schools, instructive, informational, in- 
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tellectual, but not reaching the heart. 
The wise teacher, but particularly the 
father or mother, in teaching the child 
to pray, should remember the first duty 
to seek the full commitment and conse- 
cration of the life of the child to that life 
which Moses taught and Jesus taught 
and lived. The child should be taught 
that Jesus died, but even more earnestly 
taught to follow the life of Jesus. If 
the teacher or parent misses this his 
teaching is vain. 

We do not, any of us, Protestants, 
Catholics or Jews, give time and thought 
enough to the religious education of our 
children. We teach their heads when we 
should teach their hearts. When we have 
taken their religious education out of the 
public school we should all the more re- 
member that God has made it the duty 
of the home and the Church. Catholic 
parochial schools are as much at fault as 
Protestant Sunday schools, and parents 
are even more at fault, if they think they 
can be discharged of their duty by the 
Sunday school or the parochial school. 
Fortunately, thru Christian teachers, the 
unconscious influence of the public 
school will be religious even on those 
whom religion meets in no other way. 
But if religious parents do their duty, 
and the Church does its duty, such un- 
taught children will be very few. These 
the Church must seek and bring in from 
the highways and hedges. 


& 


The Country-Home Movement 


It probably does more harm than 
good to stimulate the movement coun- 
tryward with a lot of figures, showing 
the very large profits that are some- 
times reaped in a very short time. When 
it comes to the ravishing stories from 
Florida and Colorado and California, 
where every one gets rich by simply 
buying waste land or swamp land, which 
somebody promises to work for nothing, 
it would seem that the reader would 
comprehend the fraud at a glance. Un- 
fortunately thousands do not, and it is 
found possible to enrich land speculators 
at the cost of the very small bank ac- 
counts of washerwomen. and .day la- 
borers of all sorts. A few of these pro- 
jected cities in the mountains and ever- 
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glades are honest efforts to improve the 
land; most of them are not. 

This is not the worst of the story. 
Thousands more are misled by the 
truth, the truth out of place in propor- 
tion. Our own Long Island reports be- 
tween three and four hundred bushels 
of potatoes to an acre; at seventy-five 
cents per bushel. But the other side of 
the story is that such a yield can only be 
expected under the most intensive meth- 
od of culture, at considerable cost of 
labor and fertilizer, and that it can be’ 
expected by only a very few of those 
who go out from our cities to till the 
land. Still more important is it that 
these people shall be told that when 
prices are high potatoes are scarce, and 
when potatoes are plenty the prices may 
fall off in proportion. That is the trou- 
ble just now, that the potato crop is so 
small that the farmer will hardly get 
compensation for his seed, fert:lizer, 
spraying, planting and digging. Cer-, 
tainly those farmers who have not taken 
peculiarly good care of their potato 
fields this year will be out of pocket. 

For several years extravagant tales 
came from the celery fields of Florida, 
and the misfortune was not that they 
were false, but that they were true; so 
true that buyers of celery lands could 
easily afford to pay one thousand dol- 
lars an acre; some paid more. But in 
1910 the thing was overdone, and the 
markets were flat, and the growers had 
nothing else to do but to turn their cel- 
ery under as fertilizer. 

There surely are two sides to this 
country-home question, and altho Tur 
INDEPENDENT is emphatically in favor 
of country life, it believes that we 
should be honest with those who inquire 
and that both sides of the story should 
be told. In the long run, figures show 
what the experience of skilled workers 
also shows, that hort’culture pays. Any 
one with health and sound judgment 
can at least make a living in the coun- 
try, and can do it off a very few acres.. 
We are slowly learning how not to 
waste, and how to apply every b't of 
energy to production. Intensive farm- 
ing rarely fails of making an industrious 
family at least independent. Around all 
our large cities the market-gardeners 
and truckers are easily found who are 
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worth from ten thousand dollars up to 
seventy or eighty thousand. 

Those who hive farther back from 
market are more liable to be the victims 
of middlemen, but the trolley and the 
telephone are coming to their aid, and 
the automobile 1s learning how to run 
to market thirty or forty miles in the 
morning. We believe the chances have 
been a good deal more than doubled 
witnin the last ten years for even an un- 
trained person to make a tair living in 
the country as compared with.the city. 
‘With the present opportunity for agri- 
cultural’ training in our schools it will 
soon be possible for any one to quit his 
town life and safely venture into agri- 
cu.ture, : 

But already in what we have said we 
have allowed a proviso for health, an- 
other proviso for training, another pro- 
viso for knack and skill, and still an- 
other for good years and favorable 
weather. So we shall have to allow that 
the man or the woman who lives in a 
city, without training that applies to 
land culture, without taste for country 
living, without that something which we 
call knack, and then again without a lit- 
tle capital to start with, must be helped 
over the ‘ridge or they had better stay 
in the city. They will at least go home 
with a week’s wages in their pockets, 
even if they die without ever seeing a 
bank deposit. 

This dilemma, however, need not for 
the present disturb us. Governor Had- 
ley, of Missouri, is only one of half a 
dozen who are authorized by their 
States to extend aid to genuine country- 
home seekers. It has become public 
policy to help break up the crowd and 
put the land under tillage. Meanwhile 


our agricultural. colleges have moved © 


steadily toward a method of education 
specially arranged to prepare such home- 
seekers with necessary information. 
Our experiment stations, supplemented 
by model farms conducted by our rail- 
roads, are working in the same direc- 
tion. It is now proposed by some of our 
Western cities to establish schools for 
the distinct purpose of fitting the masses 
to disintegrate safely and rely upon in- 
dividual initiative. 

It seems likely also that a good deal 
more of our social energy will be spent 
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from this time forth on suburbanizing 
the crowd. Cities of all sizes and every- 
where have been spreading out to take 
in surrounding districts, and this has 
proved to be a wholesome relief. For 
several years back this has been the 
drift, and it explains the apparent re- 
action from country home-making. The 
suburbs are counted into the cities and 
not into the country. As the old-time 
farming is going, so the old-time herd- 
ing is passing away. The city, with its 
camel-track streets, its ill odors and its 
disease-breeding tenements are not es- 
sential parts of the modern idea of the. 
city. The future city and the future 
country are likely to blend into each 
other, leaving a very large district that 
can neither be called one or the other. 
‘he auto suggests it; the ease of reach- 
ing market urges it, and civic ambition 
fosters it. 

Still more are we to take into account 
the recent growth of home industries. 
This is a novel and unexpected reaction 
from the tense factory life that has con- 
trolled us for about seventy-five years. 
The farmer is getting to be also a manu- 
facturer, as he was in the earlier days 
of American life. The factory became 
a necessity simply because it could com- 
mand power—that is, steam power. 
Otherw:se the cost of producing food 
articles and a good deal else in the home 
is less than it is in the factory. The 
farmer today is learning how to harness 
the little brook that runs thru his gar- 
den and compel it to do his barn work 
and his house work, to grind his waste 
products, to can his superfluous fruits 
and vegetables, to churn his cream, and 
to turn the lathe in his repair shop. Or 
he may have a gasoléne engine at small 
cost hitched to his driven well, and per- 
forming the work of half a dozen hired 
men and women. At the same time this 
new power can drive a dynamo to light 
his cottage with electricity. 

This new era opens socially as well as 
individually, and manufacturing is be- 
coming a co-operative venture. Among 
notable instances is that at Asheville, 
N. C., where the log cabins manufac- 
ture rugs, furniture, harnesses, and 
much more. Canning waste garden 
products, the using of second-class ap- 
ples for cider, such methods of adding 
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to the farmer’s income, do not call, by 
any means, as they once did, for com- 
munity canneries and cider mills; home 
outfits are growing common. Those 
who undertake to study the country- 
home movement cannot do it safely 
from the old standpoint; they must un- 
derstand the new currents that are set 
in to affect the methods of country life. 


& 
Our June Since we announced 
Vacation Number OUr plans for this 


year’s Vacation Num- 
ber we have received a great many arti- 
cles of the desired length (not over 800 
words, 400 preferred) and a large num- 
ber of photographs. Before April to, 
however, that being the final date for 
the consideration of manuscripts and 
pictures, we hope to receive still more of 
both. It is needless to repeat the sug- 
gestions which we made in our issues of 
January 18 and February 15; where we 
announced, also, the first prize of $15, 
the second prize of $10, and the other 
prizes offered. As we stated, we want 
this Vacation Number (which will be 
dated June 6) to include as many fine 
water pictures as possible. Let us quote 
our earlier invitation : 


For 1912 we desire water pictures. We do 
not say “marines,” for inland waters will fur- 
nish innumerable subjects. And any 


picture that has water in it—even a bath-tub 
scene or a water-wagon or an impression of 
Broadway on a rainy evening—will stand its 
chance of selection. 

The “Vacation Letters,” however—and 
these are a traditional part of our Vaca- 
tion Numbers—should not be predomi- 
nantly watered stock. The only essen- 
tial is that they be not dry. With our 
readers’ help we shall make this the best 
and most diverting issue that we ever 
published in the month of June. 

& 


Philippine [t is curious to observe 
Independence how anxious some people 
are to get rid of the bur- 

den of responsibility and help for the 
people of the Philippine Islands. A 
Democratic Congressman has presented 
a bill, which some people think is likely 
te pass the lower House, to give the peo- 
ple of those islands entire independence 
nineteen. years hence, with a previous in- 
terval of preparatory training. We have 
supposed that they were having a pretty 
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considerable training in self-government 
as it is, with their local self-government 
under their elected mayors, and so large 
a body of elected members in their gen- 
eral government. We may be pretty sure 
that the people of the United States do 
not wish to rule them beyond what they 
can rule themselves. Every other na- 
tion that has colonies thinks we have 
gone quite too far in trusting the people 
for self-rule, but we are anxious to go 
further. Yet just now we see what con- 
dition Cuba and Mexico are in; how we 
delivered Cuba and past over the gov- 
ernment to her, and how we then had to 
send our army back to keep the peace, 
and have to keep warning Cuba that she 
must not compel us to go again; how 
anxious we are lest we be compelled to 
stop the fighting in Mexico; and this 
makes us anxious whether we could safe- 
ly turn over the Philippines to a people 
so large a portion of whom are yet sav- 
ages, and among whom there are sure to 
be rival ambitions if they are ‘et alone. 
The bill before Congress kindly provides 
a constitution for the proposed Philippine 
Republic, but we cannot believe that our 
people will be willing in such an ungen- 
erous and cold-hearted way to lay down 
the benevolent responsibility which we 
have assumed. 
& 


It is a rosy report of 
conditions in Porto Rico 
which Mr. F. V. Brown, 
the Attorney-General of the island, 
brings back after two years of service in 
his office, which has brought him into 
close relations with the people. He de- 
clares that there is no anti-American 
sentiment, and no occasion for criticism 
of the courts there such as Mayor Gay- 
nor has exprest about the courts here. 
But there is one complaint that is seri- 
ous, namely, that Congress has not yet 
given citizenship to its people. Both 
President Roosevelt and President Taft 
have urged it upon Congress. A bill to 
that effect has past the lower House of 
Congress and is awaiting action in the 
deliberate Senate. The other day, says 
Mr. Brown, a rich Porto Rican bought 
a piece of property in this State, but 
found he could not get a title to it, as 
the law of New York forbids aliens to 
hold real estate, and he was considered 
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an alien. That is very unjust consider- 
ing that, as a Porto Rican, his whole 
political and economic life belongs to the 
United States, that he is under the pro- 
tection of the American flag, and that 
the people of Porto Rico are as loyal to 
the country as is any State in the Union. 
We might well learn something from 
Porto Rico as to the expeditious trial of 
cases at law. There no new trial can be 
allowed on a mere technicality, but only 
if some substantial error appears in the 
record. As in the English system, the 
judge is allowed to comment on the evi- 
dence and sum up the case; and perjury 
in court is made contempt of court. 
: s 

Probably to no other ec- 
clesiastic in the country, 
unless he were a Cardinal 
—and we trust to no other Cardinal— 
wouid it have occurred to demand as his 
right that at a public meeting he should 
take precedence of the Governor of the 
State, as did Cardinal O'Connell, of Bos- 
ton, at the meeting of the Irish Charita- 
ble Society. The first toast was to the 
United States, and a letter from the 
President was read. It was then ar- 
ranged, so it is said, to give the second 
toast to the Commonwealth, and Gov- 
ernor Foss was to be present and re- 
spond; but the Cardinal demanded that 
he, as a Prince of the Church, should 
have the seat at the right of the chair- 
man and should speak before the Gov- 
ernor. ‘When this was told to Governor 
Foss he refused to attend. We can im- 
agine that as this was a Catholic society 
the Cardinal claimed precedence over the 
Governor, but in this country he is no 
“Prince,” but a plain American citizen, 
and one bound by the law of Christ to 
obey the command of our Lord to Peter 
and the other Disciples not to seek the 
highest seats. Cardinal O’Connell has 
learned too much from the ceremonious 
Court of the Vatican; and he is ruling 
his diocese with unusual rigor, and at- 
tempting to rule the rest of the country, 
we should judge from his late severe 
condemnation of unnamed Catholic jour- 
nals. He could not have had in mind the 
three of his diocese, for if the two that 
are not owned by him are not particular- 
ly fulsome they are at least loyal and 
docile. He must have had in mind others 
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as far off as Milwaukee and St. Louis. 
With all its ceremony there is a worthy 
democracy in the Vatican, for Pius X is 
the son of a workingman, while Cardinal 
Gotti, head of the Propaganda, is the son 
of a dock laborer. The Catholic Church 
may be called theocratic, with a demo- 
cratic disregard of rank. The priest may 
come from the humblest grade of society, 
and then become Cardinal or Pope; but 
never a Prince. 
as 

In the Reform Jewish 
temples as a usual thing 
only men are counted as 
voting members, and none are admitted 
as members who'cannot pay $1.50 a 
month. We do not wonder that at the 
last convention of rabbis this was a lead- 
ing topic of discussion. This is a re- 
form quite as important as any other. 
The practice makes the temple a home 
for rich people. A clerk working at $10 
or $12 a week, with a little family de- 
pending on him, cannot afford, or will 
think he cannot afford, to pay so much, 
and he will stay away. He does not 
want to be an object of charity in his re- 
ligion. The same evil is being made a 
serious concern in Catholic churches 
since the Papal Delegate forbade the 
custom to continue in America of re- 
quiring the payment at the door of ten 
cents of those who come to mass. But 
the-new rule is not obeyed. Priests and 
bishops fear that the removal of the 
money tables from the door of the 
church will in many cases leave it with- 
out support, and the new Papal Delegate 
may need to take drastic action even as 
to bishops. The evil in some Protestant 
churches takes the form of a tax on 
pews. No one can have the right in a 
pew who does not pay so much regular- 
lv. Those who do not feel able to pay, 
and who cannot afford good Sunday 
clothes, stay away from church, and the 
churches ask why their seats are empty. 


Free Churches 


am 

It is an amusing 
Chinese Suffragets story which comes to 

us from Nanking, 


and a sad story also, that women, more 
successful than those in London, have 
stormed the new Chinese Parliament, 
taken possession of it and driven out the 
members, in protest against the restric- 
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tions of the law enfranchising them. The of religion. Every religion must teach 


Assembly had the day before past a 
law giving the ballot to women who 
could pass an educational test. But that 
did not satisfy the women, many of 
whom cannot read that intolerable sys- 
tem of writing, and they showed their 
indignation by forcibly seizing the cham- 
ber. Let it be remembered that thou- 
sands of women have served in the revo- 
lutionary army, and they think they have 
gained some political rights thereby. We 
must also believe that with the multitude 
of new newspapers in China they have 
learned what their English sisters are do- 
ing, and the Western way appealed to 
them. Is it not amazing how swiftly an 
idea runs around the world, and with 
what quick avidity a people long belated 
grasps the principles of liberty and re- 
form? China will apparently have fe- 
male suffrage’ before New York or Mas- 
sachusetts, The binding of women’s feet 
to keep them at home will cease, but we 
hope they will not give up their style of 
dress and assume corsets. Perhaps they 
may discard their long hair, as the men 
have discarded their queues; and our 
own women might, despite St. Paul, do 
the same with a great accession of com- 
fort and leisure. 


We do not discover that 
the proposal of the 
Japanese Minister _ of 
Education, to call a conference of Bud- 
dhists, Shintoists and Christians, has any 
suspicious purpose or could have any 
harmful result. Apart from. its an- 
nounced purpose, it will make a certain 
difference in that Christianity will be 
recognized officially as a Japanese reli- 
gion. Hitherto Shintoism and Buddhism 
have had such recognition, but not 
Christianity. But since 1667 no obliga- 
tions or privileges have been attached to 
this recognition, beyond the matter of 
prestige,. which counts for much in 
Japan. No other advantage or damage 
accrues or would accrue if Christianity 
also had this empty privilege. What the 
Department of Education is concerned 
with is that the effort to teach morals 
apart from religion has failed, and the 
two old religions and the new are asked 
to report how far they can agree to 
teach morals under the binding authority 
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morals, and altho morals may be taught 
apart from religion, the aid of reiigion 
is of the greatest value, and Japan seeks 
it. 
s 

We pay very little 

attention to the 

Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Catholic Church in America, 
and hardly know there is such a Church, 
and yet, in its various branches, it 
counts Over 400,000 adherents, of whom 
100,000 are Servians, 75,000 Greeks and 
nearly 250,000 Russians and other Sla- 
vonic peoples. No other religious body 
holds more tenaciously to its customs, 
rituals and doctrines than does this 
Eastern Church, which boasts its imme- 
diate descent from the Apostles. But 
it has no influence in this country, and 
that because it remains foreign and uses 
only the languages of its immigrant 
members. This is an English-speaking 
country, and can never be Russianized 
of Grecized., French, German, Spanish 
and Welsh people learn the English lan- 
guage and establish English-speaking 
churches for their children. But the 
prelates of the Eastern Church are very 
unwilling to follow this wise example. 
It is growing by the thousands in this 
country and in Canada by immigration, 
and the children are already talking 
English; but there is no provision in 
any cathedral or parish church to have 
the liturgy said in English, or the Gos- 
pel or Church doctrines preached and 
expounded in the language of the land, 
which is all the youths know. Only on 
great holidays do they go to their 
parents’ church, for they say they can- 
not understand what is read and said. 
The children go to the public schools 
and talk English, but the priests still 
teach the catechism only in Russian. 
The prelates seem to be Orthodox over- 
much. They talk only Russian, and are 
sent here for but eight or ten years, and 
then go back to be pensioned off in 
Russia. The Catholic Church is wiser 
in her methods. She does not try to 
Italianize America, but to Catholicize it. 
The Holy Orthodox Church holds that 
the Roman Church errs in that it uses 
Latin in its mass; yet she seems never 
to think of using English in her services 
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when her children are deserting her 
from lack of it. Thus the Roman 
Church grows, but the Russian Church 
can only die. 

* 

The women in some of the larger 
towns up the Hudson River controlled 
the elections last week, under a program 
reached after a careful investigation by 
the Municipal Research Bureau. It re- 
quired that all estimates for expenditures 
be made in advance on a fixt plan clearly 
shown to-the taxpayers, and with public 
hearings on all proposals to spend 
money; that all bills be paid annually, 
and none run over to “make a show- 
ing”; that all contracts be drawn so 
clearly that anybody can understand 
them ; that reports be published promptly 
and an information bureau established ; 
and that conferences be called with 
neighboring towns to take up, including 
congestion and communicable diseases, 
with a view to having the decisions man- 
datory. It would be well for women in 
other towns to communicate with the 
Municipal Research Bureau and learn 
how they can clean up corrupt local pol- 
itics. 

& 

The settlement of the Lawrence strike 
relieves a most dangerous situation as to 
which those at a distance have had little 
likelihood to get a safe conclusion owing 
to the absolutely different reports made 
by those who visited the strikers. But 
of the doings of some outside parties 
there can be no question. An insulting 
address was sent to the President of the 
United States from the headquarters of 
the Socialist party, from which we quote : 

“In your capacity as official representative 
of the capitalist class of the United States, 
etc.” 

They proceed to “demand” once and 
again that he take the action they de- 
sire, and they require of him “an im- 
perative message to the Mayor of Law- 
rence and the Governor’ of Massachu- 
setts” that these “atrocities may cease.” 
They understand neither courtesy nor the 
principles of our government. 

& 

In the noblest and most useless of all 
the physical sciences, that of astronomy, 
the United States leads the world. It is 
the one science in which our savants 


691 


have reason to be proud. In the useful 
sciences they have been too busy invent- 
ing and in applying discoveries of others 
to make very many of their own. The 
Harvard astronomers have completed 
their immense task of mapping the sky, 
and their photographs give a million and 
a half stars. The maps if put together 
would cover more than five acres. These 
photographs, taken at regular intervals, 
give opportunity to study the movements 
of the stars, the appearance of new stars, 
and the discovery of asteroids. These 
studies, with the spectroseopic observa- 
tions, are beginning to give us light on 
the constitution of the universe. 


s 

We wish Congress would, by the en- 
actment of a law like the Sulzer bill, 
make binding on the President what he 
is in the main doing of his own good 
will, namely, prohibit the question of 
politics in the appointment of consuls 
and diplomatic secretaries and other such 
employees abroad, and that they be ap- 
pointed to grades instead of to specified 
posts, and be promoted according to effi- 
ciency, with examinations of candidates 
for such service. We should be thus re- 
lieved of some sad scandals, and busi- 
ness would be carried on more effec- 
tively. Conditions are now vastly better 
than they were twenty years ago and 
less, but there is still room for improve- 
ment, and for the relief of the appoint- 
ing power from embarrassment and sus- 
Picion. 

s 

We have received several little pam- 
phlets entitled “The Drift of the Times,” 
severely attacking the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, on the ground of its 
apostasy from the Gospel truth. They 
come from the Gospel Missionary Union 
of Kansas City. We learn from them 
that Phillips Brooks was a “Unitarian 
preacher” ; that the leaders of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association are no bet- 
ter; Professor Rauschenbusch is “antag- 
onistic to the doctrines of redemption” 
and “a destructive critic” ; that Professor 
Graham Taylor and other speakers are 
teaching false doctrine ; and that the For- 
ward Movement generally is conducted 
by foes of pure religion. The men of 
the Gospel Missionary Union are to be 
forgiven; they know not what they do. 
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Nothing can be plainer than the in- 
justice which gives Florida one delegate 
to the Republican national convention 
for every 888 Republican voters, Louis- 
iana one for every 448, South Carolina 
one for every 220, and Mississippi one 
for every 218; while in Colorado, Ilh- 
nois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Ohio and 
other States each delegate represents 
about 10,000 voters of the party. These 
rotten boros are easily manipulated or 
even bought, to the disgrace and real 
injury of all candidates concerned. We 
approve the plan rejected at the last con- 
venton, which gives four delegates to 
each State, and distributes the others on 
the ratio of the party vote cast at the last 
Presidential election. 

” 

It is hopeful to learn that Kentucky 
is finding out the reason why over 23,009 
negroes have emigrated from the State 
during the past ten years. Knowing that 
this is a serious loss to the State, and 
discovering that a chief cause is the lack 
of educational facilities, Lexington, Ky., 
has just completed the finest public 
school for negroes in the South at a cost 
of $80,000. It will provide for 450 
pupils. This is better than lynching, a 
practice which negroes would seem to be 
unfortunately learning. A negro near 
Vidalia, Ga., was lately lynched by mem- 
bers of his own race for killing three 
men at a negro festival. 

“ 

One of the Italian warships that with- 
out notice bombarded Beirut and killed 
a number of men was named “Garibaldi.” 
In Trevelyan’s “Garibaldi and the Mak- 
ing of Italy,” pp. 294, 295, we read as 
follows: 

“The power of this great national movement 
|the risorgimento| has fortunately been dirct- 
ed only to the securing of Italian linerty, and 
not to the oppression of others. No doubt the 
reason of this is the fortunate fact that no 
alien race dwells beside the Italian within th» 
boundaries of the Peninsula. There is no 
one for the Italian to oppress ... no one who 
can complain that he was enslaved in order 
that Italy might be free.” 

It is easy to discover another spirit in 
the sudden war against Turkev. 
. ; 

They used to call Archbishop Ireland 
the Consecrated Blizzard; but there is a 
more startling description given of 
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Father Bernard Vaughan, of England, 
now preaching in the various cities of 
this country. His oratory surprised an 
audience which heard him when once he 
preached before Pope Leo XIII in Rome. 
“He can’t be an Englishman,” said Car- 
dinal Rampolla to the Pope. “No,” said 
Leo with a smile. “Father Bernard was 
born in the crater of Vesuvius, and we 
only sent him to England to cool.” 


a” 


We trust that Congress will not fail to 
enact the bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent in a special message and approved 
by the Federal Council of Churches and 
by many distinguished citizens of all po- 
litical and religious faiths, calling for the 
appointment of a Federal commission on 
industrial relations, which shall study the 
causes of unrest and report to Congress 
within three vears. The present unrest 
requires a thoro investigation of its 
causes. 

& 


It was a perfectly courteous and yet 
perfectly plain statement which Mr. 
Churchill made in the House of Com- 
mons, declaring that Great Britain would 
double all Germany’s additions to the 
navy, but be glad to reduce in a cor- 
responding way. Why will not Germany 
agree with England to cease this detesta- 
ble rivalry? Germany announces enor- 
mous increases for the next eight years, 
and Great Britain will double them. 


& 


The desire for a reform of the spelling 
of English words is growing all over the 
world. We have received a request from 
a principal Anglo-American journal in 
China for a l’st of the simplified spell- 
ings adopted by Tue INDEPENDENT, 
which it proposes to use. 

& 

Again the United States Supreme 
Court is filled, by the confirmation of 
Chancellor Pitney, of the Supreme Cort 
of New Jersey. It is an appointment 
worthy of President Taft’s great care. 

a 


The chief plank in the policy of the 
Progressives seems just now to be the 
recall of ex-Presidents. 
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DeaTus by fire in New York City dur- 


ing 1911-numbered 497. This is a large 
incease over the previous year, even when 
the 147 deaths resulting from the Tri- 
angle fire are left out of the reckoning. 
The Committee on Safety of the City of 
New York, which furnishes the figures. 
points out that after every large fire there 
is a hue and try for better protection, but 
that this quickly dies out. During the 
vear the committee brought about cor- 
rective action in seventy-one cases of vio- 
lation complained of out of 450 buildings 
examined, which house 1,600 factories 
giving employment to more than 22,000 
employees. May not life and fire insur- 
ance companies be looked to for co-oper- 
ation in modernizing factory and _ tene- 
ment conditions in New York and other 
“twentieth century” cities? 
& 

Tue American Experience Table of 
Mortality assumes that the oldest man 
will not live beyond age 96. The experi- 
ence of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York is _bet- 
ter than this, for already six of 
its policyholders have lived to at- 
tain a greater age. Of the 470 poli- 
cies written in its first fiscal year, one 
was taken out by a policyholder who 
lived to the age of one hundred and one 
years, while the holder of another will 
attain the age of ninety-six in July next, 
the proud possessor of the oldest life 
insurance policy in America, if not in 
the world. 

) 


THE accumulated fund of the Equi- 
table passed the 500 million mark in the 
year i1g11. Not long ago such an 
amount for such a purpose would have 
been deemed outside the bounds of 
credibility. This money is put out at 
work as fast as received. Besides 
guaranteeing payment of every policy at 
maturity, providing for operating ex- 
penses and current policy obligations, 
and earning interest, it goes back into 
the business channels of the nation. It 
is scattered thru all the States, being at 
work in real estate development thru 


‘but to employers as well. 


real estate loans; 


helping to build gov- 
ernment works, bridges, railroads, yr 


contributing to transportation in every 
form. 
5d 

Since the Equitable d’saster, the New 
York Bureau of Fire Prevention has 
undertaken a campaign to stop smoking 
in factories. Inspectors have started a 
hunt for violators of the orders issued by 
Fire Commissioner Johnson, and posted 
in all factories in English, Yiddish and 
Italian. Every person caught smoking 
in a factory will be arraigned before the 
nearest police magistrate. The law ap- 
plies not only to employees of factories, 
The maximum 
penalty is $500 fine, or a year in pr‘son, 
or both. 


as 
From the New York Superintendent 
of Insurance comes a summary of fees 
and taxes charged New York insurance 
companies by other States. Every State 
has a different form of tax and different 
laws, but all take their share of the in- 
syrance companies’ profits. A tax on in- 
surance is a tax on thrift and foresight. 
and the tax makes insurance just se 

much more expensive. 

& 


THe rank of the ten leading fire insur- 


ance companies according to assets on 
January 1, 1912, is as follows: 

Home Insurance Co............... $32,146,565 
Continental Insurance Co.......... 25,576,579 
Harttord Five ne. Co; ........-... 25,449,839 


Aetna Insurance Co............... 22,017,590 


Serman-American Ins. Co. .. 20,351,305 
Insurance Co. of North Amer’ca... 16,953771 
Fidelity-Phenix Ins. Co............ 14,333,423 
Liverpool & London & Globe...... 13,784,520 
Royal fmenrasice Co. ......0sc00c0s 11,840,203 
‘National Insurance Co. .......... 11,837,740 


« 

AN interesting “Manual of First Aid,” 
for laymen, with special reference to in- 
dustrial accidents, written by Ernest A. 
Wells, has been published by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford. 
Mr. Wells is associate medical director 
of the company. The method of treat- 
ment is illustrated with full page photo- 
graphs. 




















The Great Crop of Cotton 


Last year’s cotton crop was 16,205,000 
bales. These are the figures given in a 
report of the Census Bureau, issued last 
week. The estimate published by the 
Department of Agriculture in December 
last -was 14,885,000 bales, or only 
1,320,000 bales below the actual yield. 
The Department ought to have made a 
better guess. Th’s great crop breaks 
the record. It exceeds last year’s by 
35 per cent., that of 1909 by 56 per cent., 
and is larger by 20 per cent. than the 
record crop of 1904. Crop figures since 
1900 are given below: 


ND 05.2 4: 06 de hanes ew ehea atl 16,205,000 
Ee ate Oh eters sme 12,005,688 
i carsticd a5 WG dene eréaed em e rae 10,363,240 
IIE iar ish 0 c'aGhg sd oehaid’s dle hE Ss Cee 13,241,799 
EE re SS Sleds sinc aw abeatne dees 11,107,179 
aa wih olaacs aa teoreae tees 13,273,800 
titles an wis Wd 6 Gikis & Vere Selee' Fen 10,575,051 
Pe eedadansncdweesnentwheworoed *. 13,438,012 
PS Suche sht.< Lahaw a stranelo nateace hace 10,015,721 
ee dre ee as Pe aera i 10.784,473 
| Ba eset Sp sotiety es 9,748,646 


Prices were not deprest by the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s report. Their firmness is 
due mainly to expectation that acreage 
will be reduced this year, owing partly to 
a concerted movement for reduction and 
partly to unfavorable weather, on ac- 
count of which the preparation for plant- 
ing has been much delayed. 


& 
Interesting Discoveries 


On one and the same day last week, 
two important discoveries were an- 
nounced. Potash enough to supply the 
demand in this country for thirty years, 
it was asserted, had been found in 
Southern California, and proof of the 
presence of an enormous deposit of fine 
iron ore in the heart of Pennsylvania 
had come to light. There seems to be 
no room for doubt as to the first of these 
reports. Both the Geological Survey 
and the Department of Agriculture say 
that their men in the field have made the 
discovery, and that the potash probably 
amounts to 4.000,000 tons. It is in San 
Bernardino County. At present we are 
dependent upon Germany for our supply 





of potash, and a recent disagreement 
between our importers and the German 
potash syndicate caused a memorable 
controversy. As nine-tenths of the pot- 
ash used in this country is consumed east 
of the Mississippi, the charges for trans- 
portation from California must be taken 
into account. It is not yet known 
whether this California potash can_ be 
sold in the East at prices below those of 
the potash from Germany. There has 
been a long search in this country for 
potash. Now that great quantities have 
been found, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that other deposits will be discov- 
ered. The announcement about iron ore 
is not made by official authority, but by 
a mining engineer and geologist of good 
repute and many years’ experience. The 
ore is in Fulton County, Pa., and there 
are a billion tons of it, according to his 
estimate, which is “not accepted by the 
Geological Survey. There has been no 
such development of the property as 
would warrant an estimate of a billion 
tons. The finder’s measurement of 
quality is questioned. If there really is 
so good a deposit of excellent ore only 
250 miles from Pittsburgh, it will be of 
great value to the steel industry, espe- 
cially to those manufacturers on or near 
the coast who now use ore imported 
from Cuba. We hope that investigation 
will confirm the discoverer’s estimate. 
re) 

...Of the 22,106 stockholders of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, 13,294, or 60 per 
cent., are women, trustees or guardians. 
The average holding is about 71 shares, 
and go per cent. of the stock is owned 
in Massachusetts, New York and Con- 
necticut, each of these States having a 
little more than 500,000 shares. 


.. The annual report of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 
shows that an addition of 749,906 in 
1QtI made the entire number of stations 
in the Bell Telephone system 6,632,625. 
The wire mileage is nearly 13,000,000. 
more than half of which is under- 
ground, The new subway from Boston 
to Washington has been completed. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


SPECIAL REMOVAL SALE 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPETS 





Up to date patterns in the prevailing colorings to 
suit every decorative requirement. Best qualities. 
DD: cntthinttuctarekhiseupheoitudicaes ~ = yd. 


Tapestry 


yd. 
ae --..20c and iis or ya. 
 peasiislegsa sey. $i. dl and $1.25 per yd. 


English and eee nn 


$2.00" ‘and $2.50 per yd. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


All Sizes 





In Every Desirable Weave. At Unparalleled 


Prices Ranging from $8.00 to $3,550 


Brussels, 9x12 ft. 
Standard qualities in regular sizes at greatly reduced 


DOMESTIC RUGS 





Wiltons, best qualities, 9x12 ft. 


$29.50 and $37.00 
$19.25 and $22.00 


prices 


LINOLEUMS 


Finest Domestic and Imported qualities 





Inlaids, from 80c per sq. yd. upwards 


Printed, from 45c per sq. yd. upwards 


BROADWAY and 19th STREET, NEW YORK 


HNMNDUNANGNUUDEUOLUAUU A NUL 
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ON ot MORTGAGES 





Ours are made in old and established com- 
munities. 

Security at least two anda half times 
amount of mortgage. 

Backed by 35 years in negotiating mortgages. 

aapaion made by careful and experienced 


Made i in fm of Coupon Notes, principal 
and interest payable at this office. 

Dun or Bradstreet reports accompanies 
every mortgage. 

We especially recommend these 6% per 
cent mortgage to conservative invest=- 


ors. Write for full information. 


Burr & Knapp 


923 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Telephone 1891 
1892 








ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Burope and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


CE GE éddsntaceavcndddeses $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
GUNES GE. 9600000060 600e00000 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period... 137,$25,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 
DEEN wectadcebssecesecsesces 87,544,160.00 
—— there have been re- 
Coeccesecccoccccosese 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 
MD cccccccccccccescccdccece 7,405,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 
SMOUNIG BD .ccccccccecccccess 21,703,538.85 
mber 31, 1911, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 13,465,923-62 


The profits of the company covert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year. thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such at ee certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A, Raven, President, 

Comwztrus Etpert, Vice-Presiden 

Watter Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

Cmartzs E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Jomun H. Jonzs ‘Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton Froyp-Jonezs, Secretary. 
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OBITUARY 


FRANCIS C. MOORE 


The following preamble and resolution upon the death 





of former President, Mr. Francis C. Moore, were adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the Continental 
Company, March a1, 1912: 

Mr. Francis C. Moore, for thirty-four years connected 
with the Continental Insurance Company, and for four- 
teen years its honored and beloved President, died sud 
denly at Lakewood, N. J., last Sunday afternoon, March 
17, 1912. 

Although we were all aware that for some years past 
Mr. Moore’s health required thoughtful care and 
watchfulness on his part, the news of his death came to 


Insurance 


has 


us as a most painful shock. 

It is impossible at this time, so soon after his death, 
fittingly and at length to 
traits of character in Mr. Moore; to his uprightness and 
sterling integrity, his and various 
forms of religious work, his patriotism and civic pride; 


refer to the strong and fine 


love for activity in 
or to his remarkable busine’s abjlity which made him one 
of the foremost and most successful fire underwriters of his 
tine, and the gift of graceful expression which rendered 
him so lucid and forcible a writer and speaker upon any 
subject of which he had made a study. Beyond all we 
cherish the memory of the. attractive personality and 
warm-heartedness which endeared Mr, Moore to the wide 
circle of his friends, and this is the loss that they most 
acutely will feel in the closing of his long, earnest and 
consistent Christian life. 

Startling in its suddenness as was his passing away. 
who will say that it was not a blessed ending to this 
transitory life to step immediately from his active work 
in the Church on Earth into the presence of the Master 
whom he loved and served so well. 

Resolved, That this minute he entered upon the records 
of this Company and that a. copy thereof be sent to the 
members of Mr. Moore’s family, with the leartfelt sym 
pathy of its Board of Directors in the great loss they 
have sustained. 


‘ CHARLES EZRA SPRAGUE 

SPRAGUE.—On Liye March 21, in his seventieth 
year, Colonel Charles Ezra Sprague, beloved husban« 
of Ray E. Sprague, at his residence, 170 West Seventy 
third street. Funeral services at the University Place 


Presbyterian Church on Sunday afternoon at 2.30. 
Interment private. 
Charles Ezra Sprague, president of the Union Dim- 


Savings Bank,: died at his home, 170 West Seventy-third 
street, last Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock from pneu 
monia. 

He was born at Nassau, N. Y., October 9, 1842; re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree from Union College in 1860, 
a master’s degree in 1884 and a doctor’s d‘gree in 1893. 
Ile served in the Union Army and was wounded at the 
tattle of Gettysburg. He became a brevet colonel of 
New York Volunteers. Since 1870 he had been with the 
gy Dime Savings Bank and was made its president in 
1892. 

He was made a certified public accountant under the 
law of 1896, was president of the Board of Examiners 
for Public Accountants from 1896 to 1898 and was pro- 
fessor of accountancy in New York University’s Schoo! 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance in 1900. He was a 
member of the American Bankers’ Association and presi 
dent of the savings banks section of that organization 
for 1904-1905. He was also a member of the Alnha Delta 
Phi and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities, serving as president 
of the former; the Loyal Legion, G. A. R. and the Cen- 
tury Club. 

Colonel Sprague invented many devices and systems for 
savings banks and bookkeeping and was also the first 
American advocate of Volanuk. He wrote a hand-book 
on the language in 1888. Other works and papers were 
devoted to business subjects on which he was an 
authority. 

In 1866 he married Miss Ray Ellison, of this city. 
The funeral services were held Sunday afternoon at the 
University Place Presbyterian Church. The Rev. Dr. 





George Alexander, Colonel Sprague’s boyhood friend, 
conducted the service. The Alpha Delta Pui Fraternity, 
of which Colonel Sprague was for many years secretary 
and later president, was represented at the funeral by 
Dr. Talcott Williams, Hamilton W. Mabie, Francis: Lynde 
Stetson, Collin Armstrong, William A. A. Brown, Louis 
F. Dodd, S. Wright Dunning, Dr. William B, Clark, B. 
W. Franklin, James M. Hunt, Nelson S, Spencer and 
William Ives Washburn. The burial was in Flushing. 


BERRIAN.—On Wednesday, Mirch 20, 1912, in Los 
Angeles, California, of pneumonia, Edw. P. Berrian, of 
Woodstock, Conn. Interment at Rye, New York, 





WILLIAM H. JACKSON COMPANY 

William H. Jackson Company have recently moved from 
Union Square to their new store at 2 West Forty-seventh 
street. Jackson’s first store -was in Front street and the 
second store in 929 Broadway. The house then moved 
to 31 East Seventeenth street and soon after to 29 East 
Seventeenth street on Union Square. This house was 
established in 1827 and for eighty-five years has been 
well and favorably known. ts mantels, fireplaces anil 
tile work have been placed in houses in distant sections 
of the country as well as in New York and vicinity. The 
ornamental bronze and iron work which the William H. 
Jackson Company manufacture is not only for private 
residences, but for banking houses as well. A _ visit. to 
Jackson’s new store shows a number of rooms furnished 
as in a private house, andirons, mantels in wood, marble 
and stone, fire sets, fire screens and tiles in many vari:- 
ties may here be seen. One can get many ideas about 
furnishing a home by a visit to Jackson’s. The president 
of the company is J. W. Lantry. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Nassau Bank, of this city, will be held on April 22 to 
vote on a recommendation of the directors for increasing 
the capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and for 
raising the par value of the stock from $50 to $100. 

Each holder of two shares of the present stock will be 
entitled to subscribe to one share of the new stock at 
$iso. Of the $750,000 which will be paid for the new 
stock $250,000 will be added to the surplus. 

The National Nassau Bank’s deposits are now $15,413,- 
ooo, the largest in its history. When Edward Earl was 
elected president, in November, 1908, the deposits were 
$6,000,000. . ‘ 


Gilbert Eliot & Company, of 34 Pine Street, 
New York, quote Standard Oil subsidiaries .as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked 
Or Ore ey ae 13 13% 
ME igs kere d be ane wee 415 430 
NE ids. cus obeeecnrete 225 275 
i) Ce Be, cavecceseevsens 140 150 
SD MS 2 ow ciiccednee keeney 680 710 
LO ee ee ee ee 125 140 
CE OE ona dvenveseccavere te 800 900 
COE FOOO BOR s cies vice ccvccedcds 65 70 
Cumberland Pipe Line.............. 95 105 
i Ce Bs ces cckecci eres ews 305 315 
ff -*ED eer s 200 210 
Galena Signal OF), pf<.....cccccccces 134 144 
SEG FEW DONE cwesevctetatecewe 125 135 
eS OE ee ee 36 39 
RR: 0° eee 31c 330 
BUD BMGs ccs ctcecesccuss 133 138 
 §& ear rae eee 90 94 
Prairie ‘Oil & Gas....... hci areas 295 305 
TO rr 600 625 
Southern Pipe Lime. ...ccscscecsseces 195 205 
i & 4 Serer ess 540 —- 
South West Pa. Pipe Line.......... 175 185 
Standard Oil of California.......... 187 194 
Standard Oil of Indiana............ 6300 6700 
Standard Oil of Raneas..........00 250 280 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.......... 410 425 
Standard Oil of Nebraska........... 220 270 
Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 358 362 
Standard Oil of New York.......... 340 350 
a EO OE eS eee 178 188 
Standard Oil old stock.............. 840 855 
i i PD ccisesnenebescencee. ee 800 1000 
Cy a xneehoos came beak 65 70 
Oe" eee ee ere 140 155 
eee Ge WIS, ods oo kt acncads 35 45 
MES GEE se ove 00s es ewetoseeta 15 30 
SEY ct cae cdabesacenennebu.e 1600 — 
Subsidiaries en bloc........... ee 495 
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The following dividends are announced: 


American Gas & Electric Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1/2 per cent., payable May 1; also quar- 
terly, common, 1% per cent., payable April 1. 

American Power & Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 144 per cent., payable April 1. 

Assets Realization Co., quarterly, old preferred 
and new single class stock, 7 per cent. per annum, 
payable April 1. 

Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., coupons 
No. 33 from the General Mortgage 4 per cent. 
Bonds, payable on and after April 1. 

Carolina Power & Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable April 1 

Citizens’ Central National Bank, quarterly, 11% 
per cent., payable April 1. 

Columbia Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., pay- 
able March 30. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., common and pre- 
ferred, 1 per cent., payable April 1. 

International Button Hole Sewing Machine Co., 
quarterly, 1 per cent.; extra, I per cent.; payable 
April 15. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable April 1. 

La Rose Consolidated Mines Co., quarterly, 2% 
per cent., payable April 20. « 

Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co., Warwick 
Valley Railroad Co. Second Mortgage Bonds, 
principal will be paid on and after April 1. 

l..ortgage-Bond Co. of New York, quarterly, 
1% per cent., payable April 1. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., pay- 
able April 1. 

New Idria Quicksilver Mining Co., quarterly, 
30 cents per share, payable April 1. 

New York Trust Co., quarterly, 8 per cent. 
payable March 30. 

Nipissing Mines Co., quarterly, 5 per cent. 
extra 24% per cent., payable April 20. 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R., (Utica & 
Black River R.R. Co.), semi-annual, 3% per 
cent., payable on and after March 30. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., quarterly, common, 
$1.25 per share, payable April 15. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Railway 
Co., coupons No. 31 from the First Mortgage 5 
per cent. Bonds, payable on and after April 1. 

Seaboard National Bank, quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Sealshipt Oyster System, quarterly, preferred, 
13% per cent., payable April 15. 

Reece Button Hole Machine Co., quarterly, 3 
per cent., payable April 15. 

Reece Folding Machine Co., quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable April 15. 

U. S. Finishing Co., quarterly, preferred, 134 
per cent.; quarterly, common, 1 per cent.; both 
payable April 1. 

Union Typewriter Co., semi-annual, first pre- 
ferred. 3% per cent.; second preferred, 4 per 
cent.; payable April 1. 

Wiscensin, Minnesota & Pacific R.R. Co., cou- 
pons of First Mortgage Bonds, payable on and 
after April 1. 








HOMES ON LONG ISLAND 

With the opening of the new Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station at Seventh avenue and Thirty-second street and 
the completion of the tunnel systems under Manhattan 
Island and the East River, whereby the trains of the 
Long Island Railroad are enabled to enter directly into 
the heart of New York, there began a new era in the 
development of Long Island as a place of homes. From 
being one of the most inaccessible sections of the Metro- 
politan district, it is now easier to reach than any other. 
That the people realize this is shown by the fact that 
the first year of its operation thru the tunnel route the 
Long Island Railroad sold 157,931 commutation tickets, 
an increase of nearly 15 per cent. over the previous year. 
Of the 0.046 new a erected on Long Island dur- 
ing the year 1911, 7,429 of them were dwellings, Whether 
for a summer home or for an all-year residence, Long 
Island with its 400 miles of coast line and varied topog- 
ranhy is an ideal spot. The Long Island Railroad has 
s ent and is still spending enormous sums of money for 
new equipment, new stations, improved roadbed and elimi- 
nation of grade crossings,.and with the improved railroad 
service there is no doubt that thousands and hundreds ot 
thousands will secure homes on Long Island. 





REAL ESTATE, 








MONEY-MAKING FARMS 2roxshout, 16, states: 
improved, one to 1, 

acres, $10 to $100 an acre. Stock and tools included with 

many, to settle estates quickly. Mammoth illustrated Cata- 
logue ‘‘No. 34’’ free. BE. A. STROUT, Station 17, 

47 West 34th Street, New York City. 


PECAN PROFITS ARE AMAZING 
Free book tells how you can own a Florida Pecan 
Orchard by monthly payments. Write today. 
AMERICAN PECAN CO., Gainesville, Fla. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West_27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


" $100 REMINGTON $18.75 


One machine only 
in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
_— agents’ prices supplied on all makes 
of typewriters. 

Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row. New York 





























1850 THE 1912 


United States Life Insurance Go. 


iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
—eneety, for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





Follow the Presidential Campaign 








The struggle for the Republican and Democratic 
nominations in the coming Presidential campaign will 
be an unusually interesting one. The events preceding 
the conventions, the conventions themselves and the 


election campaign will be closely followed by the read- 
ing public. 


Local newspapers are often confusing, and give the 
news in too pont detail. For the busy person who is 
anxious to keep himself accurately informed of the 
progress of events, a good weekly magazine is indispens- 
able. 


The first seven pages of THE INDEPENDENT are de- 
voted to a concise and impartial summary of the week’s 
news. This will give the actual campaign history. In 
addition there will be editorials by able writers, interpret- 
ing the events, and contributed articles on matters of 
special importance. 


To supply THE INDEPENDENT for the particular 
purpose of following the Presidential campaign, we will 
enter your subscription, beginning with the current issue, 
until election day, on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
for one dollar. We will also include the first issue after 
the election results are announced, so that you will have 
a complete history of the campaign. Use the attached 
blank. For foreign subscriptions 87 cents, and for Ca- 
nadian subscriptions 50 cents should be added. 








THE INDEPENDENT, Regular Price, $3.00 a Year 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Enclosed find one dollar for which please send THe Inpzrenpent beginning with the current issue to Nov. 
5, 1912, to include also the issue after election day. 
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FINANCIAL 





Mortgages 


FIRST 
LIEN 


BECAUSE 

These M 

are placed only ~ 5-3 
a. , 


value of choicest nl a *VOUR PRINCIPAL 1s SAFE 
and YOUR INTEREST is PROMPT and CERTAIN. 
We remit both m NEW YORK Exchange without charge. 
Write for List, Information, References to 


REYNOLDS MORTGAGE (0. 


Safe Security 
Attractive Rate 


‘i so Fort Worth, 
Efficient Service 


Texas 





INTEREST . NET 


Payable Semi-annually 
O Minneapolis Mortgages 


in sums of ponent to $2,500. Steurtty Choice residence property in Min- 
neapolis, the city in the Northwest. 
Population in 1900, "200, },000 ; in i911, , 310, ,000. 25 years’ successiul ex- 
lence without the loss ofa dollar to investors. Refer by permission 
to The Epasenteet. Write us for booklet and full information. 


THOMPSON BROS.,4 Security Bank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


° Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
. Investment on the Market To-day 5 
During the Past 30 Years no Client 
has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


Send for Book!et I UNIONVILLE. MO. 


HIGH GRADE NORTH MISSOURI 
FARM LOANS FOR SALE 
0/ Tonet 5%. Collection of % 
/o 4 


interest guaranteed. 

Established 1885. 
REEVES 2.22 ~ aeshagiatiaiiaatae 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Wrtte for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 


























1000 COPIES FREE 


to popularize 


“MR. WILSON’S PUZZLE” 


A live and fascinating story built around a subject of 
business which must be of interest to all people of 
property and responsibility. Write for free copy to 
WINN & KENNEDY, Dept. B, 

135 Broadway, New York City. 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 15, 1912, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
March 30, 1912. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


American Woolen Go. 
Fifty-Second Quarterly Dividend 


Notice is hereby given that the regular a. divi- 
dend of One and Three-Quarters Per Cent. (14%) on 
the Preferred Capital Stock of the American Woolen 
Company of record March 25, 1912, will be paid on the 
15th day of April, 1912. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be fond at 
the close of business March 25, 1912, and will be re- 
opened April 5, 1912. 


Cogn — be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 


New Y 
WM. H. DWELLY, JR., Treasurer. 
March 13, 1912. 








Boston, Mass., 





ASSETS REALIZATION COMPANY 
304 Lafayette Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 20, 1912. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of seven per cent. per annum on the old 
preferred stock of this Company and on the new single 
class stock for the quarter ending April 1, 1912, payable 
April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 30, 1912. The transfer books will not 
close. Cheques will be mailed. 


THEODORE FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Coupons No. 33, due April 1, 1912, from The Atchison, 

Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORT- 

GAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after 


that‘date, upon presentation at the office of the Company, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City 


¢. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 
THE CITIZENS’ CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK 








New York, March 15, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half (1%) per cent. free of tax, 
payable on and after April ist, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 28, 1912. 
ALBION K. CHAPMAN, Cashier. 





Keep a Bound File of The Independent 


By having — ones bound, every six months and put 
on your shelf, you will soon find yourself in possession of 
a valuable reference work. Send us your issues for the 
last six months prepaid and we will bind them in half 
buckram for $1.50 and will pay all return charges. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 








The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Phila., March 19th, 1912. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of one per 
cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the Company on 
both Common and Preferred Stocks, payable April rst, 
1912, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on March 2sth, yk Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





Preferred Dividend Notice. 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


The regular quarterly dividend of one and three-fourths 
per cent. has been declated by the Directors of D. OC. Heath 
& Co., payable to stockholders of record April 1, 1912. 
Books close March 25, 1912. Checks will be mailed. 


WINFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON : 


A dividend of twelve per cent. has been declared on the 
outstanding common stock from the surplus net profits 


rp 
of this Company. Checks will be mailed to stockholders 
of record February 28, 1912. 


WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 





NIPE BAY COMPANY 
PREFERRED. STOCK. 


A dividen@ of one per cent. on the ‘preferred stock of 
this Company has been declared payable Asse 15th, 1912, 
at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston. 
Mass., to holders of stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness March a2sth, 1912. . 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 51. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable April 
1sth, 1912, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State Street,‘ 
Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the close of 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 


New York, March 12, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany have this day declared a quarterly dividend of three 
per cent., payable to stockholders of record on’ Saturday, 
March 30, 1912. The transfer books of the Company will 
be closed on Saturday, March 23, 1912, at 12 o’clock noon, 
and reopened on Monday, April 1, 1912, at.10 o’clock A. M. 

HARRIS A. DUNN, Secretary. 





LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES COMPANY. 
165 Broadway. New York, March 20, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
payable April 20, 1912, to shareholders of record as of 
March 30, 1912. Transfer books will close March 30, 1912, 
vnd reopen April 18, 1912. 


P..C. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 





NIPISSING MINES COMPANY. 
165 Broadway, New York, March 16, 1912. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of FIVE PER CBPNT. and an extra 
dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., payable 
April 20, 1912, to shareholders of record as of March 30, 
1912. Transfer books will close March 80, 1912, and re- 
open April 18, 1912. 

P. C. PFEIFFER, Treasurer. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
March 22d, 1912. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TODAY DE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) 
upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on and after 
April ist, 1912, to stockholders of record at close of 
business March 22d, 1912. 


MAURICE H. 





EWER, Cashier. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Treasurer's Office, New York, March 23, 1912. 
Pursuant to the provisions of a contract between the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad Company and 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, 
dated Mareh 14th, 1891, the semi-annual dividend of three 
and one-half per cent. on the stock of the UTICA AND 
BLACK RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, due March 30th, 
1912, will be paid at this office on and after that date. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


The Otis Elevator Company 


17 Battery Place, New York City, March 13, 1912. 

The ‘Board of ‘Directors of The Otis Elevator Company 
has this day declared a quately dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the Preferred Stock, and also a quarterly 
dividend of $1.00 per share upon the Common Stock ot 
the Company, both payable at this office on April 15, ~ 2 2, 
to the Preferred and Common Stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 30, 1912. 


W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 





SEABOARD 





NATIONAL BANK 

New York, March 21, 1912. 
The Board of Directors of this bank has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of THREE (3) PER CEN1 
payable April 1, 1912, to’stockholders of record on: March 
8, 2. 7 - - P 
_ Cc. C. THOMPSON, Cashier 





March 2sth, 1912. ‘ 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 
RAILWAY CO, 

Coupons No. 31, due April 1, 1912, from THE SAN 
FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be 
paid on and after date upon presentation at the office of 
its financial agency, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City, 
or at the office of its financial agency, the Union Trust 
Company, San Francisco, California. 

Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 





- SEALSHIPT OYSTER SYSTEM 


Boston, Mass., March 22, 1912. 
A dividend of 134% on the Preferred Stock of Seal- 
shipt Oyster System has been declared for the quarter 
ending March 30, 1912, payable by check on the fifteenth 
day of April, 1912, to all holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business on March 30, 1912. The 
transfer books will not close. , 

W. H, RAYE, Treasurer, 





UNION TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
293 Broadway. 
New York, March 22, 1912. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of three and one-half per cent. 
(3%%) on the First Preferred steck and a four per cent. 
(4%) dividend on the Second Preferred ~stock, payable 
— ist, 1912, to stockholders of record at noon March 
23, 1912. 


GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 14% (37%c. per share) on the Pre- 
ferred capital stock, and a dividend of 2% (soc. per 
share) on the Common capital stock, both payable April 
5th, 1912, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 18th, 1912. 





L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


The United States Finishing 
Company 


320 Broadway, N. Y., March 21, 1912. 

PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND No. 51. 
The Board of 
regular quarterly 





Directors have this day declared the 
dividend of One and Three-Quarters 
Per Cent. (14%) upon the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 21, 1912. 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 13. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of One Per Cent, (1%) upon the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable April 1, 1912, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 21, 1912. 


F. S. JEROME, Treasurer. 








Simple and Satisfying Meals 
That Save .Time and Labor 


How often do you wish for an appetizing meal 
that does not require the work of preparation 
and cooking? These convenient dishes are easily 
had—Libby offers you the widest variety and 
the highest quality. 


% Chili Con Carne—the great Southern dish 


made from the very best of high 
grade materials. Prepared and cooked after 
a recipe that gives it the Mexican flavor 
that it should have. Just warm in hot water and 
you have a delightful and economical meal. 





% Mexican Tamales—heat for a few min- 
+ utes and you have an out-of-the-ordinary 
dish that will delight all who enjoy its warm, 


spicy taste. This delicacy is just the thing for [ 4s 
luncheons or spreads. 7 Ne iN 


% Vienna Sausage, [am so ) 
Ame served German {§ yf : . 
style, make an appe- lamales 


tizing and attractive 
luncheon. 


Libby’s ready to eat foods are pure. They are 
prepared and cooked as appetizingly and as 
carefully as they would be in your own kitchen. 
Ask your grocer to send you Libby’s 
Copy of our famous recipe book “How to make Good Things to Eat” sent on request. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 

















pre- 


EVEN THOUSAND C 
S pared to play for you any Double Disc Record 


listed in our 200-page catalog, on any of the 


Columbia Graphophones or Grafonolas ($17.50 to 
$200). But you must go to a 


umbia 


dealer. 


Columbia Crafonola 
“Baby Regent” $100 


TRADE MARK 


NLY the Columbia dealer can supply you 
with records by these best known artists of 


the concert stage, and only a Columbia 
dealer can show you the Grafonola “Regent”— 
“tthe one incomparable musical instrument.” 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 
Regent" $200 Box 243 Tribune Bldg., New York Toronte, McKinnon, Bide. 
London: Earlsfield, 8. Wi’. Mexico City, 1-A Calle de Lopez, No.7 








